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“Will find wide interest and acclaim 


among ministers.”—Hans Hofmann 


The Minister 
and the Care of Souls 


by DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS 


What does being a pastor mean today? The author of WHat 
Present-Day THEOLOGIANS ARE THINKING shows how both 
the light of faith and also the scientific understanding of 
psychology are necessary for ministers to fulfill the goal 
of all pastoral counseling: the bringing of salvation to the 
human spirit. Thoughtfully blending theological and psy- 
chological insight, Dr. Williams illuminates in depth the 
complete range of the pastor’s care of souls: 


THERAPY AND SALVATION 
THE MINISTER'S AUTHORITY 
PERSONAL CHANNELS OF GRACE 
FORGIVENESS, JUDGMENT, AND ACCEPTANCE 
THE MINISTER’S SELF-KNOWLEDGE 
THE CHURCH AND THE HEALING OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


“THE MINISTER AND THE CARE OF SOULS 


“A very uceful book ... the sort of book I should have had 
when I was in seminary . . . just what the doctor ordered for 
the young theolog who sorely needs an adequate image of 
‘the minister’ in order to understand himself and his voca- 
tion.”—ALBert C, OUTLER. 


$3.50 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A Challenging New Idea 


in Pastoral Counseling 


THE PASTORAL USE 
OF HYPNOTIC 


TECHNIQUE 
By Joseph Wittkofski 


The Reverend Joseph Wittkofski—Direc- 
tor of Pastoral Training at Braid Institute, 
and President of the American Council of 
Hypnodynamics—describes in this remark- 
able book how you can more effectively 
continue the healing ministry of Jesus 
Christ. 

Following an analysis of the theological 
basis and the implications of hypnotics, 
the author relates these factors to person- 
ality disturbances that properly come with- 
in the Church's province. He explains tried 
and approved techniques of hypnotic in- 
duction, the types of neuroses and psy- 
choses which can and cannot be treated, 
and the methodology in suggestive and 
directive counseling during the hypnotic 
state. When necessary, he indicates 
precautions to be taken. 

“The author of this book had delved 

deeply into the mystical range of theol- 

ogy and found there the simple truths 
and methods of applying them.” 
—Dr. T. J. Freeborn, Jr. 
from the Foreword 


$2.50 at your bookstore, or write to: 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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TO THE EDITOR: 


The arrival of the September issue of Pa 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY suggested the possibility 
of providing copies of this issue for most @ 
the participants in our conferences. A total 
attendance of about 250 is anticipated. Pleas 
quote me the prices for the magazine in lob 
of 50. It is my hope that we will be able t 
make available your magazine at the forth 
coming conferences. 

Implicit in the above request is my sincere 
appreciation of the September issue. It é 
well done. I am especially enthusiastic for 
those issues addressed to specific topics. 


VERNON L. STREMPKE 

The Board of Higher Educatio 
of the Lutheran Church in 
America 

New York, New York 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Your publication of “Opportunities for 
Study, Training, and Experience in Pastoral 
Psychology” in the January issue prompts 
me to write to you about the work we afe 
doing in Latin American Missions, of which 
I am the director. We are interdenomina- 
tional and have branches in four Latin 
American countries. For many years I hart 
used magnetic tape in inter-correspondente 
between the many missionaries, and starting 
some three years ago I began a system @ 
tape instructions in psychology as such ap 
plies to foreign missions. Many of the tap 
were sent to pastors in the United States 
and now we have a magnetic tape stuf 
group which includes approximately om 


‘ hundred and fifty correspondents. I send 


master tape to all, and monthly the group 
becoming larger and larger. 
I also have many correspondents in mail 
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lands who send me tapes about this subject 
and from them I have received a good file 
of clippings and reprints of psychology that 
are of interest to pastors, priests, and to a 
certain extent to laymen who are interested 
in religious psychology. There seem to be 
many hundreds of students of this subject 
that own tape recorders and they constantly 
ask me for the addresses of others for cor- 
responding purposes. 

I would be willing to become a sort of 
correspondence center for such persons if 
you thought it were desirable to make such 
an announcement in the magazine. I believe 
that many would want such an exchange 
that now do not know that we even exist. I 
therefore allow you to do what you wish in 
the matter, but from experience I do believe 
that if you start this you will finish 
with a new department of “Opportunities 
for Study” in your fine magazine. I say 
this because I have found that a very large 
percentage of my correspondents on tape 
tell me that they hope someone will start 
such an exchange. 

In the “Letters to the Editor” in the 
March issue you ask for comments on the 
contents of the magazine. I have had four 
issues and it is my personal opinion that 
what you are now using is exactly what is 
best, except for one thing. I believe that less 
should be written about sexual problems in 
the book section, as this is slightly overdone. 
We need some comments on this subject and 
a few books, but an over-abundance of such 
is not needed. We need more on the problem 
of age, modern conditions in the world, etc. 
I am finding most people are so confused 
over old age and modern ways of life that 
they make most of my patients. 


Rev. Dr. Larry TABERT 
Director, Estudios Especiales 
Coatepec 

Veracruz, Republic of Mexico 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Thanks a million for the extra copies of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for the introduction to 
our clinical education for Army chaplains 
program. They arrived in good order. We 
will lean heavily upon PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
for our program during the year. 


Lester E. BuRNETTE 
Chaplain (Maj.) U.S.A. 
Brooke Army Hospital 
Brooke Army Medical Center 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
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Pastoral 


Counseling 


THE CONTEXT OF 
PASTORAL COUNSELING 


SEWARD HILTNER and 
LOWELL G. COLSTON. This 
study of pastoral counseling is 
based on the case histories of 
a carefully controlled set of 
counselees. Not only is new light 
shed on the value of pastoral 
counseling, but the authors list 
factors which are of advantage 
or disadvantage to the pastor in 
this role. 272 pages. $4.50 


THE LONELY HEART 


CYRIL H. POWELL. Dr. Powell 
contends that loneliness need 
not be man’s heritage or destiny. 
He believes that love is the key 
that can open the door and free 
man from isolation and loneli- 
ness. The three parts of his book 
are entitled: Loneliness in Life, 
Loneliness and Man, and Loneli- 
ness and God. 176 pages. $2.50 


Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 
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William F. Rogers 


W TEN the subject of ministry to the bereaved is mentioned, the 
name of William F. Rogers is thought of first, for his book Ye 
Shall Be Comforted (Westminster, 1950) is the best available single 
resource for the pastor’s use. The heart of this book comes from the 
doctoral studies which Dr. Rogers pursued at Boston University in 
Psychology of Religion under the direction of Paul E. Johnson lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. in 1948. Working as he was in the Boston area he 
had direct access to Erich Lindemann, the psychiatrist at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital whose basic research in grief work following 
the tragic Coconut Grove night club fire led to the now famous ar- 
ticle “Symptomatology and Management of Acute Grief,’ published 
in AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHIATRY, CI, 2 (September, 1944). 
Dr. Rogers’ distinctive contribution has been in making readily 
available in brief space a book which interprets grief work to the lay- 
man and provides specific resources for the bereaved. It was natural 
for him to write in this vein for he was for twelve years a pastor in 
New England and then for two years a navy chaplain in World War 
II before turning to an institutional ministry. During his parish 
ministry in Vermont, he served on the State Missionary Education 
Committee of his denomination, being the chair- 


man for two years. In New Hampshire he 
The MAN served on the Committee on World Service 


tion Committee on Social Action. 
Before going to his first chaplaincy post 
i 0 \ TH tion he had extensive clinical pastoral training 
in general and mental hospitals in the Boston 
area, assisting in the program at Boston State 


(Continued on page 66) 


af fH} and as chairman of the Hillsborough Associa- 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


Power Tools 


VER SINCE I discovered power 

tools last summer, I have been 
meditating on their functional simi- 
larity to pastoral psychology. 

As a carpenter, I am both self-made 
and reluctant. The nearest I came to 
flunking in school was the course in 
manual training in the eighth grade. 
A case record, in the form of a wobbly 
necktie rack, is still available to con- 
firm the judgment of the teacher who 
barely let me squeak through. For 
years I looked the other way when 
something was to be repaired, and back 
in the thirties you could always find a 
man to take care of it at modest cost. 

My first real encounter with saw- 
dust came after marriage, leaped across 
Kierkegaard’s chasm when approach- 
ing parenthood demanded cradles and 
cribs, and soared into the higher 
reaches of countersinking and grooving 
under the pressure of wartime. By 
that time I had decided it was fun as 
well as necessary. And besides, as a 
diversionary outlet for aggression, hos- 
tility, irritation, and just plain cantank- 
erousness, it is hard to beat a hammer 
and saw. 


But the more competent I became as 
a carpenter (from D to B minus), the 
more proud I grew. Whatever I did, I 
have often said to friends, I did by 
hand—sawing, sanding, drilling, nail- 
ing. I did, under pressure, admit reluc- 
tantly that I used tools instead of shap- 
ing the wood with teeth and finger- 
nails. But hand tools, I alleged, were 
good enough for the master craftsman 
of the past, and they were good enough 
for me. Power tools, I argued, were 
for the sissies who would not learn how 
to saw a board straight, or who were 
too lazy to drill a hole or sandpaper a 
drawer. 

Then circumstance, a kind of cabinet 
maker’s crisis, hit me like a cord of 
wood. After several years in which 
pressures from students, parishioners, 
counselees, committees, and PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY had reduced my wood- 
working to almost nothing, I was sud- 
denly confronted with the awful results 
of this neglect. Children’s initials were 
carved on the tops of chests. Very cute, 
but the kids have got over it and can’t 
stand to be reminded of their early 
ebullience. Cigarette burns on the end 
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table. The drawer sticks. Do we have to 
throw this chair away? 

So, confronted by long lines of pieces 
that could be used if you will just nail 
this or sand that, I succumbed. The 
hardware man assured me the tools 
I was contemplating were really on 
sale, and great bargains. How mod- 
est he was. If I had paid three times as 
much for them, | would already have 
got my money’s worth. Anyhow, I 
bought them and went to work. 


My first discovery was that I could 
make some errors with power tools 
that are almost impossible with hand 
tools. Using a hand drill, for instance, 
is so slow that the hole, although it may 
be crooked this way or that at various 
stages, tends to come out straight at 
the end. With a power drill, on the 
other hand, a hole is finished in nothing 
flat, and is as likely to look like the 
Tower of Pisa as the Washington 
Monument. No corrections are possi- 
ble. Either you get it right the first 
time, or you don’t get it. With the pow- 
er saw, you can ruin a whole board 
in five seconds. Even the apparently 
harmless sander can dig in at one point 
and be obdurate at another so that you 
have to resort to the paint remover and 
start all over. The power of the power 
tools to get a job done is no better than 
the directional eye of the user. 


In some respects the tools placed in 
our hands by pastoral psychology are 
similar. The parallel with woodwork- 
ing tools is not in the speed but in the 
inexorable movement. For example, if 
we have learned genuinely how to lis- 
ten to the other person, to see as far 
into his interior point of view as he re- 
veals to us, tremendous things may 
happen. His friends to whom he has 
talked may have said, “But Bill, you 
are not inferior,” or “Don't feel guilty 


November 


about that,” or “Don’t worry.” If we 
take him seriously, and know how to 
implement our concern, it is just like 
the power drill—it will slice through 
somewhere to something. But whether 
the something and the somewhere are 
proper is not given by the tool itself 
That depends on us. If the same gen- 
eral methods that are used for thera 
peutic helping of people can also, in 
reverse, be used for brainwashing, it 
is plain that these are not automatical- 
ly self-guiding. Like power tools, the 
more powerful they are, the clearer the 
user must be about his directions 
which, translated, means the clearer he 
must be about respecting the integrity 
of the persons with whom he uses them, 


Another lesson of the power tools 
is that, in some respects, they do net 
make the work output larger in any ob 
vious and speedy way, but that, in the 
longer run, they do make for more as 
well as for better production. I had 
first thought, for example, that an elee 
tric sander would cut pine like cheese 
But even soft pine—composed of elee 
trons, protons, and neutrons though it 
may be—is strangely resistant to 
change and takes quite some time to 
whip into anything except what it is to 
begin with. At first the power tools 
seemed to save only a bit of muscle and 
not also time. One day | compelled my 
self to take inventory, doing virtually 
the same job twice, once with and onee 
without the power tools. By that time 
| had enough proficiency with the pow 
er tools so that the differences overall 
were astonishing. They were not unr 
form. On some processes like hammer 
ing a nail, they were non-existent. But 
on others, like shaping a board length 
wise or drilling a series of uniform 
holes, they were very great. The actual 
differences were about specific pret 
esses, byt the net overall result wag 
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toward better and quicker production 
with the power tools. 

Even the pastoral psychology of the 
future that will know things now veiled 
from us will not make pastoral helping 
an assembly-line operation. Even then 
the first reaction of the young student 
may be, “If what we’ve learned is so 
important, why doesn’t this man get 
well (or saved, receptive to grace, or 
less troublesome) right away”? But if 
this same young practitioner persists, 
and if the knowledge and wisdom he 
learns is true, in the long run he will 
find his productivity in human helping 
increasing. He will find that no dis- 
coveries enable him to escape the need 
toenter into a genuine positive relation- 
ship with him whom he would help, 
but that at some points his knowledge 
and his skill may enable him to help 
the person cut through just as the 
power drill cuts through wood. 

Even though I began using power 
tools only last summer, a third point 
has already arisen, namely, that you 
have to use means to keep them in con- 
dition that are more complex than 
keeping’the hand tools in shape. If you 
could just put in a drop of oil, the 
amateur could rejoice, But no, you 
must first take out the rubber guards; 
then unscrew Rolt 16-AY-42; clean 
the assembly thoroughly with some- 
thing you never heard of; then clean 
off the cleaning fluid with something 
else apparently grown only in the 
Andes mountains; and finally use only 
a form of oil that no hardware man 
you know (or gas station either) has 
ever heard of, Incidentally, how can 
manutacturers who make such mag- 
uificent tool also write such utter non- 
sense about how to keep them in con- 
dition ? 

Perhaps the lesson is that pastoral 
psychology too must be kept up. Not, 
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we trust, by exotic oils and impossible 
gyrations, but by a steady attention to 
the important though unspectacular ad- 
vances in the field. Every now and 
then I meet a minister who encounter- 
ed pastoral psychology or a reasonable 
facsimile thereof about 1933 or 1935 or 
1939 or even 1952, who bought it like 
a magic power tool and tried to use it 
for a year or so, and who then re- 
nounced it like the devil and all his 
works. What this action reveals is not 
the deficiencies of pastoral psychology 
—which is no more than an infant or 
adolescent and very far from beimg an 
IBM machine—but rather the expecta- 
tions of the pastor that this would work 
like magic. Having renounced pastoral 
psychology, this pastor is still looking 
for magical solutions. If he were a car- 
penter, it would not be long until he 
discarded his electric drill. But in that 
case he would have to find a repair 
man, 

With automation moving so rapidly 
these days, it is hard to tell what a 
power tool may look like tomorrow. 
Perhaps we will feed pieces of wood in 
at one end of a giant but silent machine, 
press buttons, and have our lovely 
house or furniture come out at the 
other. Or the wood might be liquid, 
with the machine shaping it—no sand- 
ing, No screws, no nails, no varnish! 
Maybe. But wood—the phenomenal 
wood I know-—is hard, resistant but in- 
viting change, a fine outlet for my ag~ 
gression, a lure to my creativity, and 
the only stuff I can afford. 

Let it be hereby known to any manu- 
facturer of power tools that | shall be 
glad to receive review copies of any 
of his new products. Such critical judg- 
ments woukl be, | am convinced, in- 
finitely easier than reviewing the new 
products in pastoral psychology. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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By keeping faithfully to the basic tenets of the 
Gospel the Christian pastor can make a major 
contribution to the attainment of mental health. 


Creation, Redemption, Sanctification, and 
Mental Health 


AN’S religious faith is an end in 

itself and not an instrument of 
mental health or any other secondary 
goal. Nevertheless, in our day when 
men are actively seeking ways of deal- 
ing with their frustrations, fears, and 
tensions, it is not amiss to recall that 
one of the by-products of religion is 
help in meeting the stresses of life. This 
paper attempts to deal with three basic 
tenets of religion which are relevant to 
this concern, 


|. Creation 

The first concept of our faith which 
has significance for mental health is 
that of man’s special creation. Regard- 
less of the process, theologians conceive 
of man’s origin as being the direct re- 
sult of divine initiative. The Psalmist 
sang : “It is God who hath made us and 
we are His” (Psalms 100). In Psalms 
& we read that in spite of man’s appar- 
ent insignificance in the overall scheme 
of things, he has a basic dignity which 
makes him a little less than the angels. 
The Genesis accounts state plainly that 
God made man in his own image. Man 
in his basic being has a value and a 
worth which remains constant in spite 
of all of the accidents and vagaries of 
life. This is the firm foundation on 
which man can build. 


WILLIAM F. ROGERS 
Chief of Chaplains 
State Hospital No. 1 

Fulton, Missouri 


This is man’s base from which he can 
face the problem of meaninglessness 
which Paul Tillich in The Courage To 
Be lists as one of the ontological 
causes of anxiety. If man can conceive 
of himself as of worth because of his 
creation, then he can take the further 
step of accepting the fact that what he 
is and does really matters. If basically 
what one is counts, then the multitude 
of activities in which he engages in an 
effort to fulfill himself also count. Fur- 
thermore, there is also meaning to the 
suffering and pain through which ke 
must go as part of his earthly existenet. 

This meaning manifests itself in the 
terms of status. This is brought into 
sharp focus when we take the extreme 
situation of many of the patients whom 
we see in our psychiatric hospitals 
They have been a failure in every 
way in which men seek to establish 
themselves as having status. They havt 
failed economically. They are quit 
lacking in creative skills so that they 
can not win the plaudits of man § 
their achievements. They can not wi 
beauty contests or athletic trophies 
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They have failed in their family and 
other relationships. They have been 
taken out of the normal activities of 
life by illness or handicap. They have 
lost the ability to handle themselves, 
and can not trust their own emotions or 
their own thought processes. Some of 
them have passed the prime of life and 
are experiencing the entrenchment of 
their powers without ever having tasted 
the fruits of success. We can well un- 
derstand their feeling of despair. We 
can well ask with them: what do they 
have left? What is there to give life 
neaning and what have they with 
which to find status? The answer we 
are forced back to is the fact of man’s 
creation and the basic dignity which is 
inherent in every man because of this. 
“Tt is God who hath made us and we 
are His.” Because of this, man has a 
status which gives him stature which 
no failure can erase. 

This concept of creation in addition 
to giving meaning and status, also gives 
hope. Man is strengthened for the 
meeting of the here and now if he can 
visualize a fulfilling of his person and 
purposes in the future. 

Man can carry on when he has 
within him the hope that tomorrow he 
can correct the mistakes of today or 
that the creative forces within him ulti- 
mately will be released. Religion says 
fo man: you are created in the image 
of God, and although this image is bad- 
ly blurred by the dark forces operating 
within and the frustrations confronted 
without, nevertheless in the long run 
God’s purpose can be fulfilled. This is 
a hope which has vitality as man seeks 
to fulfill himself here in this life. It is 
also a hope which makes this life more 
significant when one sees it as part 
ot the larger purposes of God. Even 
though one may fail in the here and 
how to achieve the resolution of his 
dilemma, yet his striving here will find 
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its ultimate fulfillment in this eternity. 
Hope is justified in that tomorrow will 
see the fulfillment of today. It is doubly 
justified in that the hereafter will see 
the fulfillment of the now. 


Il. Redemption 


A second facet of religion which has 
relevance for mental health is redemp- 
tion. Man’s essential being—his created 
seli—is good. His existential self—his 
ego as it has developed in his living out 
his sojourn here on earth is corrupt. As 
St. Paul put it, there was a war be- 
tween his mind and his flesh. Theolo- 
gians have called this original sin and 
they have dramatized its universality 
through the story of the fall. Freud ex- 
plains it in terms of the libidinal in- 
stincts which set the individual against 
the demands of society. Jung sees it as 
part of the collective unconscious aris- 
ing out of the negative experiences of 
past generations. Inter-personalists see 
it as the result of the bad experiences 
of infancy when, because of frustration 
and denial, love has turned to hate. 

However we analyze it or whatever 
we call it, two characteristics are in- 
volved. Man has a warring in his mem- 
bers which keeps him from releasing 
his creative efforts, and he is unable 
to be free and spontaneous in his rela- 
tionships to his fellow men. 

In the inner struggle he experiences 
there is a conflict which Sherrill in his 
book, The Struggle of the Soul, sets 
forth as an inner propulsion to fulfill 
one’s individuality, on the one hand, 
and a shrinking back on the other. This 
is more, however, than just fear of en- 
tering into a new experience. It is an 
inner barrier to even looking honestly 
at oneself because he is consumed in the 
inner conflict of the forces of darkness 
and light. Too often one does act. He 
does those things which he would not 
do and leaves undone those things 
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which he would do. There is a bondage 
of the will which keeps men from exer- 
cising freedom in thought and word 
and deed. 

At various levels this inner struggle 
produces migraine headaches, emo- 
tional exhaustion, and all kinds of 
physical and emotional symptoms. In 
the long run it leads to various types of 
neurotic behavior as one seeks to re- 
solve the conflict or to control the anx- 
ieties which it produces. It may even 
lead to psychosis. 

How is one to be freed from this 
body of death? Religion and psychiatry 
are agreed that the basic element in 
healing is love exemplified in a living 
relationship. For a Christian this love 
has its origin in God who so loved the 
world that He gave His Son who be- 
came incarnate in human flesh and 
lived and died among men. It operates 
through the beloved community and 
through the personal ministrations of 
consecrated individuals. It is a love 
which enfolds and supports us as we 
work out our own inner conflicts, and 
accepts us as we gradually permit our- 
selves the freedom of releasing our in- 
ner energies. 

This love seeks not to fulfill its own 
needs, but is focused entirely on the 
needs of the beloved. It suffers long and 
is kind to the beloved as he struggles 
through the process of becoming a free 
person in his own right. This love never 
fails and it is taxed by the burden of 
the release of all kinds of aggressive 
and hurtful energies. This love accepts 
the beloved on the basis of what he 
might be even when the beloved can 
not accept himself. It permits the be- 
loved to be a self in his own right, but 
it does not leave him to struggle alone. 
Henry Guntrip in Psychotherapy and 
Religion reports a dream of one of his 
patients in which the patient stands 
facing a dark cave—his own unconsci- 
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ous filled with evil creatures—but he 
is not afraid because Jesus is standing 
with him. In the support of this love, 
man can face his inner darkness, and 
come to grips with his own dark 
shadows. 

A necessary part of redemption is the 
handling of guilt feelings in such a way 
as to permit one to be free to fulfill his 
own being. This means emancipation 
from the burden of past failures, to- 
gether with an increasing ability to face 
the aggressive and unredeemed forces 
within. It means also an increasing se 
curity in one’s relationship to others. 

The Christian procedure for han- 
dling guilt is through forgiveness which 
means the acceptance of the guilty in 
spite of his errors and his untamed 
libidinal drives. For the Christian this 
forgiveness is initiated by God, in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us. This forgiveness is mediated to 
the recipient through its ministry and 
its blessed community. This is not a 
once and for all procedure, but is an 
ongoing process because one never 
reaches perfection. He is always in 
bondage to his inner nature which is 
only partially and progressively re- 
deemed. 

This forgiveness is continually of- 
fered to all men, but not all men ac- 
cept it, and others only accept it part of 
the time. These men either are afraid 
to face the darkness of their uncon 
scious even with the presence of the 
forgiver, or they have found a pseudo 
acceptance on a compromise basis 
which they are afraid to release for 
fear that the forgiver will not be truly 
accepting after all. It is the nature of 
religion to accept erring humanity, but 
often it is difficult for the individual 
to accept the acceptance. 


Redemption, moreover, is not jus}; 
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God. In other words, all have within 
themselves the neurotic rigidities which 
keep them from releasing all of their 
creative energies. Basic insecurity has 
led to the development of compromise 
patterns of behavior which use much 
of one’s creative energies in finding 
pseudo-security. Day dreams take the 
place of achievement, and fantasies of 
power take the place of creative effort. 
Men sit on the sidelines and identify 
with the home run hitter and women 
read romantic literature to escape from 
their drab existence. Instead of enter- 
ing creative relationships, men strive 
to gain the plaudits of their fellow men 
or create an inner world where the 
plaudits come at their bidding. 

Redemptive religion reduces the need 
for this make believe by enabling the 
individual to accept himself as he is. 
By enabling him to deal with his hos- 
tilities and his guilts, it clears the way 
for him to relate on a more realistic 
basis. It helps him to fulfill his true 
selfhood, and thus it enables him to 
give himself to others. His recognition 
from others comes, then, from a real 
relationship rather than from secondary 
characteristic or achievement. 

Another manifestation of this basic 
insecurity is modern man’s striving for 
security in things. When men feel in- 
secure in the love and acceptance of 
their fellow men, they seek to find it 
in the possession of goods. No matter 
how much one has he must strive for 
more. This afflicts the rich as well as 
the poor, and those in between. If we 
could just have a little more than we 
have then all would be well. But it 
never is. 

A vast majority of men in the west- 
ern world have enough acceptance from 
their fellow men plus enough success 
in the accumulation of goods to find 
something of an uneasy semi-security. 


When this combination breaks down, 
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though, then they are in trouble. Un- 
employment or business failure under- 
mines the accumulation of goods on the 
one hand or, on the other hand, con- 
flict may destroy the feeling of ac- 
ceptance so that the security of goods 
even though substantial, is of itself in- 
adequate. 


Ill. Sanctification 


A third facet of the religious life 
which speaks to the mental health of 
man is sanctification. This has to do 
with the creative use of man’s released 
powers. When, by the grace of God, he 
has been redeemed, then he has ener- 
gies to direct into the service of God 
and his fellow men. Men are no longer 
his enemies against whom he must fight 
or from whom he must run away. 

We can illustrate this from an inci- 
dent in the life of St. Paul (Acts 27). 
His active ministry ended with his im- 
prisonment in Caesarea. Two years 
later when he was being transferred 
from there to Rome, the ship on which 
he was being carried was faced with 
shipwreck. The sailors, recognizing 
the danger they were in, sought to 
sneak off to save themselves even 
though the rest of the company might 
perish. The soldiers who had Paul and 
the other prisoners in charge wanted to 
kill them. In this way they could be 
sure of keeping the prisoners from es- 
caping and becoming a threat to their 
own adequacy as guards. It was St. 
Paul, the redeemed, who was able to 
see the total group and to say, “We 
are all in this together; if we are to be 
saved, we must all act as a company 
and be saved together.” 

Another important part of the reli- 
gious life is the ability of the individual 
to face the adversities of life. One of 
the great heresies of our day is that 
if one has faith he will be spared the 
ills of life. Great religion says not that 
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the man of faith will be spared outward 
stress, but that he will have the inner 
resources with which to meet it. There 
is a story in the Old Testament (Daniel 
3) which illustrates this. Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego were three 
devout men of faith, who because of 
their loyalty to their beliefs were 
thrown into a furnace, heated so hot the 
author says, that the men who threw 
them in were overcome by the heat. 
Nevertheless, when the king who sen- 
tenced them had the furnace opened he 
saw the men walking in the flames un- 
harmed and with them was a fourth 
presence like unto the divine. Men of 
faith aren't spared the pain of suffering 
but when they go through it they have 
the resources of the universe on their 
side. 

Again the classic illustration of this 
is St. Paul who showed great power in 
the face of all kinds of adversity. He 
was physically ill, he was beaten with 
the lash and with rods, he was stoned 
and left for dead, he was in peril in 
his travels, having, among other 
things, been in shipwrecks three times, 
he was often hungry and without drink, 
he was bitterly opposed in his work, 
and dissension wracked the churches 
he had founded. Much of his creative 
work was done while he languished 
behind prison bars. Nevertheless, he 
demonstrated great creative powers in 
the service of the Christian faith. His 
inner man had been sufficiently freed 
from conflict for him to live a creative 
life in spite of the outer conflict which 
was great. 


Summary and Conclusion 
D. Stafford Clark in his chapter, 
“The Nature of the Problem,” in 
Christian Essays in Psychiatry, states 
that one of man’s basic needs is to be- 
lieve. Man has to behave as if what he 
does really matters. He cannot accept 


meaninglessness as the foundation of 
his existence. 


However, the adult in modern soci- 
ety often finds it difficult to find mean- 
ing in his existence. His struggle for 
inner fulfillment and outer acceptance 
are often thwarted by his own inner 
conflicts and anxieties. He is a strang- 
er in a strange land trying desperately 
to find security and status and a feeling 
of worth. 


To this modern man, religion says 
that there is meaning in life because 
back of it all is a creator—God—who 
in holy love creates, sustains, and or- 
ders all things. Man—each man—is 
a part of the purposes of God. God 
knows that this good creation of His 
has been corrupted by his earthly so- 
journ, but His love doesn’t fail. This 
divine love, mediated often through the 
redeemed community, is sufficient to 
allow man to look at himself and to 
bring into the light these dark inner 
shadows that they may be illuminated 
and dissipated. Once redeemed, man is 
called of God to use his new creative 
powers—his new ability to love—in 
service of his fellow men. Religion ts 
not a creed or an ethic or an organiza- 
tion; it is the love of the Living God 
redeeming man and setting him free 
for greater works. Modern man can be 
like the prophet Isaiah who in time of 
disaster went into the temple and com 
fronted the Living God. In the Holy 
Presence he saw himself and cried, 
“Woe is me for I am a man of ut 
clean lips and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips.” Thereupon’ 
heavenly messenger took a coal from 
off the altar and laid it on his lips and 
cleansed them. Then God said : “Whem 
shall we send? Who will go for us? 
Isaiah said, “Here am I, send me,” ant 
Isaiah went out to be a prophet @ 
the Lord (Jsaiah 6:1-8). 
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A frank, non-dogmatic discussion of sex ethics 
and religion with particular emphasis on such 
aspects of the subject as premarital and extra- 
marital sex relations, the use of contraceptives, 
abortion, divorce, sexual deviation, pornog- 


raphy, etc. 


Sex Ethics, Sex Acts, and Human Need: 
A Dialogue (Part Two) 


Editor’s Note. This is a continua- 
tion of a dialogue which occurred at 
the closing session of an annual meet- 
ing of the National Council on Family 
Relations between Dr. Mace and Dr. 
Stokes, chaired by Dr. Rutledge. In 
the first installment, appearing in the 
last issue of this journal, they clarified 
their beliefs about the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian sex ethic, the role of sex in mod- 
ern life, masturbation. and the sex 


| education of children. 


WALTER R. STOKES 


The second special topic I wish to 
examine is the ethics of premarital and 
extramarital sex relations. We tend 
to assume that both are flatly to be 
condemned, and that is that. Yet I se- 
tiously wonder whether premarital sex 
relations, under affectionate and feasi- 
ble conditions, would not contribute 
to emotional maturity and constructive 
preparation for success in marriage. I 
do not assume to know all the answers 
to this but have much reason to won- 
der. 

As to extramarital relations, this 
poses a grave complication of problems 
but I feel sure that our traditional 
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moralism only makes them worse, can 
never really be helpful. 
What are your ideas about this? 


DAVID R. MACE 


I regret very much that, because of 
the wide sweep of subjects we have to 
cover, we aren’t able to go more fully 
into this question. It’s a very live issue 
at the present time, and I only wish we 
could have had a full session devoted 
to it exclusively. 

However, that isn’t possible. So I 
must content myself with expressing 
my own view, for what it is worth. I 
have tried earnestly to see straight on 
this question, and to free my mind from 
prejudice. I have given the subject a 
great deal of thought, and discussed it 
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with a great many people, of all shades 
of opinion. 

Asa result, I find that I cannot relin- 
quish our traditional belief that, in the 
best interests of the family and of the 
community, it is best that sexual inter- 
course should be confined to marriage. 
I acknowledge that this is an ethical 
standard that has never been attained 
by whole communities. But the same is 
true of most ethical ideals. In no human 
community have people ever been com- 
pletely honest, or completely respectful 
of the rights of their neighbors. But 
we have not given up our ethical ideals 
because they have not been fully prac- 
ticed, 

In American society today, I readily 
recognize, the achievement of this par- 
ticular ideal is so difficult that it seems 
almost unreasonable to hold on to it. 
But we have no right to assume that 
American culture today, or even West- 
ern culture today, represents what is 
best for human society as a whole and 
in the long run. American young peo- 
ple of this generation enjoy a degree of 
freedom which is quite atypical. They 
live in a society that is highly pleasure- 
toned, and in which they are saturated 
with sexual stimuli. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the culture conditioning 
comes down very powerfully in the di- 
rection of encouraging premarital and 
extramarital sex relations. I personally 
believe that this is unfortunate; and I 
could give you my reasons if there 
were time. 

I believe that there is great and ur- 
gent need at the present time for 
thorough and careful study of this 
question. I particularly liked the open- 
minded and non-dogmatic way in which 
you stated your views on this issue. I 
want to respond by being non-dogmatic 
too. I don’t think any of us can see 
clearly what is best. So many changes 
are taking place that some of our tradi- 
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tional views may have to be modified, 
We need some clear, honest, and cour- 
ageous thinking by people of widely 
different viewpoints, and the sooner we 
get it the better. 


WALTER R. STOKES 


Among all the current irrationalities 
founded upon our traditional sex code 
none is quite so patently harmful as our 
failure to appraise the use of con- 
traceptives in constructive terms of 
human welfare. Of course the Protes- 
tant and Jewish faiths have, in recent 
years, come a long way in this matter, 
but the Catholic position has advanced 
very little and in many communities, 
even in some states, their views are im- 
pressed upon others by threats, sane- 
tions, and the law. 

Do you wish to comment upon this? 


DAVID R. MACE 


I am not competent to speak about 
the Catholic view of contraception, be- 
cause I do not personally hold it. The 
position adopted by last year’s Lam- 
beth Conference exactly represents my 
own view. However, I would make 
two comments. First, as a believer in 
democracy I would fight for the right 
of my Catholic friends to hold, and to 
propagate, any view which is for them 
a matter of conviction. Second, I would 
equally have to fight against any at- 
tempt by them, or by any other group, 
to impose their views on others by 
means which violate our democratic 
principles. 


WALTER R. STOKES 

As a physician long in practice and 
at bare-handed grips with the trage- 
dies of life in our culture, I feel a deep 
resentment over the brutal stupidity 
of our laws which forbid abortion for 
social and economic reasons, thus driv- 
ing desperate women to unqualified 
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abortionists. Of all needed reforms in 
our sex code I am sure this will be the 
last to be achieved, so great is the ir- 
rational bias against it. But it is a re- 
form which I believe to be basic to the 
attainment of full human dignity and 
security, distasteful as abortion itself 
will always be to those engaged in the 
practice of medicine. 


How do you look at this? 


DAVID R. MACE 


Here I am afraid the difference be- 
tween our approaches become more 
radical. There is no principle which is 
more central for a person with religious 
convictions than what Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer has called “reverence for 
life.” The destruction of a human life 
that has begun its course is to me a 
gravely undesirable action. Situations 
do arise, I admit, when such action 
must be taken; or when the value of 
one life must be weighed against the 
value of another. But I cannot agree 
that the profound hesitation to broaden 
the scope of legalized abortion reflects 
an “irrational bias.” For me at least, 
it reflects a sense of the deep serious- 
ness of the issues that are involved. 


Of course, I deplore, as you do, the 
disturbing incidence of illegal abortion 
in this country today. The third Kinsey 
Report is perhaps the most shocking 
document I have ever read in my life. 
But the question we must ask is: “II"hy 
are there so many desperate women 
being driven to unqualified abortion- 
ists?” Part of the answer, no doubt, is 
because reliable contraception has not 
yet been made available to married cou- 
ples. But I believe the main reason is 
because increasing numbers of un- 
married girls are being encouraged by 
so-called “progressive” propaganda to 
practice premarital intercourse, As a 
result, twenty per cent of them become 


pregnant, and ninety per cent of these 
go to the abortionist. 

The basic problem here, as I see it, 
is not “Who should perform these 
abortions?” but “What can we do to 
see that such abortions as these do not 
have to be performed ?” 

I have no objection to the reform of 
laws if they can be shown to be bad 
laws. But for me, the taking of a hu- 
man life (and it is a quibble to suggest 
that abortion is nof the taking of a hu- 
man life) is an inherently wrong ac- 
tion, only justified when it avoids the 
necessity for something even more 
wrong. To give a wrong action legal 
support inevitably makes it seem less 
wrong. If we have to take such a step, 
I would want to be very, very sure 
that our reasons are adequate. 


WALTER R. STOKES 

David, you have linked opposition to 
abortion with a quotation from Dr. 
Schweitzer that expresses reverence 
for life. I feel impelled to say some- 
thing concerning this. My entire moti- 
vation in favoring liberalization of 
attitudes and laws regarding abortion 
seems to me to spring wholly from my 
own reverence for life. However, it ap- 
pears that I would define “reverence 
for life” a bit differently from what you 
and Dr. Schweitzer have in mind. My 
reverence is not so much for life per se 
as it is for the worth and dignity of the 
experience of living. When I take into 
account the agony of the unwed mother 
and the cruel handicaps of the bastard 
child in our culture my sense of rever- 
ence for life causes me to experience 
a solid judgment in favor of destroying 
the life of an early fetus. I feel reluc- 
tance and regret about this, yet accord- 
ing to my concept of reverence for life 
the decision is clear. Of course I look 
forward to the enlightened day when 
control of conception will be so univer- 
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sally understood and so responsibly 
practiced that abortion for any but 
purely medical reasons will have be- 
come a matter of merely theoretical 
concern. That day, unfortunately, 
seems a considerable distance in the 
future. For the present, the problem of 
abortion is one of the major morbidi- 
ties affecting our sex life, both in and 
out of marriage. From my viewpoint 
we are handling it wretchedly and in- 
humanly. 

Next I wish to make some comments 
upon the subject of sexual deviation. 
It is only quite recently that this sexu- 
al phenomenon has been regarded with 
anything but frank horror and revul- 
sion. Even now, with our generally 
more tolerant attitude, I believe that 
few are yet aware of the degree to 
which sexual deviation comes into be- 
ing not as a perversion of nature but 
as a distortion of nurture, specifically 
nurture of a misguided, puritanical sort 
which blocks normal heterosexual de- 
velopment and forces deviant outlets. I 
deeply believe that the ultimate remedy 
for most, perhaps all, sexual deviation 
is to be found only through attainment 
of a culture in which psychosexual de- 
velopment can readily proceed in a 
natural and guiltless manner. Right 
now we are surely a long way from 
having achieved such a culture but it is 
cheering to note that increasing num- 
bers of people are concerning them- 
selves with the problem in a spirit of 
helpful inquiry, instead of following the 
old line of righteous castigation. 

I imagine that we have little differ- 
ence of opinion about this, do we? 


DAVID R. MACE 


On this question I am in whole- 
hearted and unqualified agreement with 
you. Our past attitude to sexual devia- 
tions, and the savagely brutual laws 
they have produced, are terrible exam- 
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ples of the tyrannical power of ignor- 
ance. 


WALTER R. STOKES 


Closely related to the phenomenon of 
sex deviation is that of pornographic 
sex and its obverse face, Hollywood- 
type romantic sex. Both of these spuri- 
ous kinds of sex are, in the broad sense, 
major forms of sexual deviation and 
both can be demonstrated to owe their 
existence to unrealistic, puritanical sex 
attitudes. Neither could flourish in a 
culture in which sex was dealt with in 
a warm, realistic, responsible manner, 

Again, I’d be pretty sure we see eye- 
to-eye on this. 


DAVID R. MACE 
Yes, again I agree. Yes, again I 
agree with you entirely. 


WALTER R. STOKES 


As the really monumental example 
of our irrational, mixed-up stupidity 
in matters of sex, I am sure that none 
can outdo the ethics and laws applied to 
divorce. The one honest reason for 
most divorces, severe incompatibility of 
personalities, with more or less neu- 
rotic disability on one or both sides, is 
wholly unrecognized as a valid cause 
for divorce in any state in the Union. 
Instead, the parties are forced to enter 
court as hostile adversaries, commonly 
employing trumped-up charges that 
often amount to sheer perjury. Because 
I am a law graduate and greatly esteem 
the potential of the law to serve human 
need I find it especially painful to wit- 
ness this desecration of worthy legal 
tradition and purpose. This situation is 
surely one of our most sordid and un- 
modified products of an outworn code 
of sex ethics and is one about which 
very little seems likely to be done unless 
we family life educators dare to raise 
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our voices with a lot more force and 
determination. 


How do you regard this? 


DAVID R. MACE 


I think divorce law has very little to 
do with sex ethics. But since you raise 
the question, I agree with you that the 
attempts of legal process to intervene in 
this area of human relations have been 
ludicrously inept. This is true not only 
in this country, but the world over. In 
this field I think the Communist coun- 
tries, by their humane and eminently 
sensible approach to the problem of 
divorce, have thrown down a challenge 
to us. 


We are not completely floundering 
in this area, however. The forward- 
looking attitudes of Judge Alexander 
and others are pointing the way to 
something better. 


WALTER R. STOKES 


David, I don’t want to let this oc- 
casion pass without offsetting my criti- 
cisms of the Hebraic-Christian sex code 
by offering a substitute system. First, 
I would suggest that the supposed 
divine authority of the traditional gods 
is false, that what we have assumed to 
be in the minds of the gods is but a 
projection from the mind of primitive 
man himself and therefore suffers from 
all the distortions and poor grasp of 
reality which necessarily characterized 
the primitive human mind. 

Second, I propose that man is now 
rapidly acquiring such a realistic and 
dependable understanding of himself 
and his environment that he no longer 
needs the outworn advice of his ancient 
gods; more than that, continued reli- 
ance upon them is highly dangerous to 
his welfare and is the most basic cause 
of the morbid hostility and defensive- 
ness that bring about the neurotic and 
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psychotic mental illness so enormously 
prevalent in our culture. 


Third, I believe that an increasing 
number of us are prepared to accept as 
our own the responsibilities which 
frightened, insecure, primitive man 
turned over to his imaginary gods. I 
have the conviction that with informa- 
tion already at hand we are now capable 
of formulating, in a tentative way, a 
flexible new code of sex ethics which 
will serve us far better than the old 
one and will much more effectively lend 
itself to social progress. If we set 
up such a code as our very own we 
shall be personally responsible for it 
and will both cherish it and at the same 
time be free to modify it according to 
experience. The details of such a code, 
so arrived at, are not so important as 
the attitude and the method. Their 
adoption appears to me essential if man 
is to achieve a society in which his in- 
tellect truly and wisely serves and com- 
plements his basic and inescapable emo- 
tional needs. To me it seems the only 
dependable path to genuine improve- 
ment in the family life messes that are 
so much the concern of all of us. 


Because my statement about a dras- 
tically revised attitude toward religious 
authority might appear altogether 
weird to some, I think it worth noting 
that it is a view which has rather re- 
cently been expressed in public lectures 
in Washington by two of the world’s 
most eminent scientists, men experi- 
enced and wise in human affairs as 
well. One of these is the Canadian psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Brock Chisholm, for the 
past ten years Director of the World 
Health Organization of United Nations 
and recently President of the World 
Federation for Mental Health. The 
other is the British biologist, Dr. 
Julian Huxley, for several years Di- 
rector of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
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ization. No thoughtful person who is 
aware of the professional stature and 
experience of these men would wish to 
take their judgments lightly and both 
have frankly declared the urgency of 
our need to abandon traditional mysti- 
cal authority and to adopt instead a 
striving for universal scientific human- 
ism. Their experience in the affairs 
of United Nations has given these men 
a vivid sense of the importance and ur- 
gency of such altered thinking and 
both have said essentially what I have 
just been saying. Furthermore, they 
have said it plainly, without equivoca- 
tion, and with an eloquence spurred by 
their conviction that without the ability 
to adapt his thinking in this manner 
man may not long survive as a species. 

David, what are your thoughts about 
this ? 


DAVID R. MACE 


What you are saying, in effect, is: 
“We have now grown up. Let us there- 
fore discard religion, which was valid 
for the childhood of the race, but can 
now be replaced by the responsible pur- 
suit of scientific truth.” 

I can understand such a view as this. 
It must seem to many persons of re- 
forming zeal that the trailing, clinging 
garments of ancient tradition are im- 
peding our progress when we are eager 
to push ahead. Why not discard them 
and be free? 

However, I cannot myself accept 
such an attitude. Religion has done 
some unfortunate things. But it has 
also done some magnificent things. And 
when I try to weigh the two against 
each other, I feel that the gains have 
been far greater than the losses. 

Undoubtedly, as you say, men have 
projected their own thoughts into the 
Universe and made unto themselves 
gods after their own image. A child, 
likewise, will attribute to his parents 
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the qualities that are significant to him 
at his particular stage of growth. But 
because a child gets the image of his 
parents wildly distorted, this doesn’t 
mean that children can dispense with 
their parents. As they grow up, they 
become able to see and evaluate their 
parents as the persons they really are. 

Similarly, it seems to me that belief 
in God is necessary because there is a 
reality behind it. I can’t prove this to 
you directly. But the widespread testi- 
mony of human experience in many 
lands and in all ages is for me quite 
strong presumptive evidence. 

Because I look at it this way, I see 
our task differently from the way you 
see it. For you, the task is to get rid 
of religion and all its odious ex- 
crescences. For me, the task is to get 
rid of the odious excrescences and to 
discover the reality behind religion. 

To me, the idea that science is a dis- 
interested seeking after truth, and that 
religion is a stubborn clinging to out- 
worn tradition, is a fundamental mis- 
conception. Religion, as I understand 
it, is as much a questing after truth as 
science is. To turn away from truth, to 
evade or disown truth, would be for me 
the most irreligious act of which I am 
capable. It would be sin—the only kind 
of sin I really understand. 

An important distinction between re- 
ligion and science is that religion has a 
long tradition behind it and that sei- 
ence is relatively new. Yet science does 
have its tradition. It even has its apos- 
tolic succession—Archimedes, Galileo, 
Newton, and so on. These men are hon- 
ored, even though some of their theor- 
ies have had to be greatly modified, 
because we recognize in all human his- 
tory a growth, a process of ongoing 
development, in which the past leads 
up to the present, and the present 
leads out into the future. 

I recognize that religious thinking 
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today is heavy with a sense of the past. 
It needs a purging process, so that it 
may be much more alive to the needs 
of the present, and to the challenge of 
the future. I think that purging proc- 
ess is actually taking place. I think 
religion, in the next few years, is going 
to have to do some hard, down-to- 
earth, honest-to-goodness facing up to 
some of the very problems you and I 
have been discussing today. It is in this 
direction that I set my hopes, rather 
than in the discarding of religion in 
favor of a new scientific humanism. 


At this point, Walter, I think we 
must just agree, with mutual respect 
and genuine affection, to differ. 


WALTER R. STOKES 


David, I must not permit this dis- 
cussion to close without getting in a 
word of a distinctly personal nature. 
Because I have been attacking and criti- 
cal in much that I have said, those who 
do not know me might easily assume 
that I am a pretty obnoxious, ingrown, 
destructive character. The fact is that 
[ am always genuinely distressed over 
attacking the views and feelings of 
clients or colleagues and very much 
dislike such a role. I am sure that my 
clients and close friends know this. I 
am sure, too, that it is appreciated by 
our Program Chairman, Aaron Rut- 
ledge, or he would not have inflicted 
me upon you; likewise it is apparent to 
you, David, or you would not have con- 
sented to come all the way out to Ames 
to join in this discussion. In brief, 1 
wish to be emphatic in establishing 
the position that my concern for pre- 
serving warm and friendly human rela- 
tions far outweighs my negative feel- 
ings. I delve into the negative only be- 
cause of a sincere belief that it must 
be done to free all of us for closer, 
more nearly universal mutual under- 


standing and warm identification with 
each other. 


Above all, I am trying to break dewn 
barriers to honest, effective comimuni- 
cation, not seeking to build them high- 
er. This, as I conceive it, is the real 
purpose of this discussion, the prin- 
cipal reason why I am here. I deem 
it a remarkable sign of progressing 
times that I have been invited to speak 
so candidly and I am deeply touched 
that this could happen in my lifetime. 
I earnestly hope that all of you may 
regard today’s discussion as a mile- 
stone in the emotional and professional 
growth of the National Council on 
Family Relations, however vigorously 
you personally disagree with many 
things I have said. 


I would stress that my words have 
been aimed at preserving and utilizing 
man’s greatest basic asset : his potential 
for adapting successfully to change. 
Without it he would perish, as have all 
forms of life before him that were 
deficient in this characteristic. It is al- 
luring to believe that there is wonderful 
security in rigidified ethical and moral 
concepts. But in practice this may 
prove both stupid and dangerous, as I 
am sure everyone present will accept in 
a general way. While making this ob- 
servation I wish at the same time to 
be counted among those who recognize 
the folly of utterly abandoning tradi- 
tion, of becoming a blind rebel with no 
coherent cause, no faith in anything or 
anybody, On the contrary, I believe it 
accurate to say that I am a person of 
orderly, definite conviction and of 
much faith in myself and my fellow 
humans, however little faith I have in 
most of the Hebraic-Christian legend 
concerning sex. 


I ask your indulgence for expressing 
these very personal thoughts because 
without them a fair appraisal of my 
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position might not be possible. 


David, will you now conclude our 
discussion ? 


DAVID R. MACE 


Walter has generously—and this is 
typical of him—allowed me to have the 
last word. It isn’t easy to sum up a dis- 
cussion like this. But I will do my best. 

We have tried to discuss together a 
very large and a very complex subject, 
approaching it from very different 
standpoints. We have divided our time 
between the statement of what we con- 
sider to be basic principles, and the 
discussion of specific issues in the field 
of sexual ethics. Inevitably we have 
had to cover both superficially. But 
that doesn’t matter. What we wanted 
to do was not to give the subject ex- 
haustive treatment, but to demonstrate 
a method of approaching it. We have 
not finished anything. It may be, how- 
ever, that we have started something. 

What is quite clear to us all is that 
questions relating to sexual morality 
are in the melting-pot. What will final- 
ly emerge, none of us can know. Yet 
what emerges may be of great im- 
portance for the future of our culture. 
As people with some claim to public 
leadership in this field, all of us at this 
conference have a responsibility in this 
matter. 

How can we discharge that respon- 
sibility? In two ways, I think. First, 
by collecting facts. Too many of our 
statements—and this is true of some 
of the statements we have made in this 
discussion—are based on the best 
guesses we can make. But even our 
best guesses are not good enough. We 
want much, much more reliable data. 

Our second responsibility lies in ex- 
changing views. This is of unusual im- 
portance in this field of sexual be- 
havior, because the false reticence of 


the past seriously impedes the process 
of communication. We need as much 
responsible discussion as we can get, 
so that ideas may be tested, prejudices 
may be discarded, and truth may 
emerge. 


Differences of viewpoint—deep dif- 
ferences—are inevitable on a subject of 
this kind. This is not a matter for re- 
gret. It is healthy, natural, and good 
that there should be differences. What 
is unhealthy and bad is that we should 
huddle together in cosy corners with 
those who think as we do, condemning 
in absentia all who think differently. 
We need the courage and the courtesy 
to meet those who differ from us, to 
present our views with due humility, 
and to hear views other than our own 
with due respect. 


This is the process we have tried, 
however inadequately, to demonstrate 
to you. It is not debate. In many ways 
it is the opposite of debate. In debate 
the emphasis is on who will win. In 
dialogue the emphasis is on what is 
true. Debate generates heat. Dialogue 
should let in light. And that is what is 
important. Who wins an argument is 
of no consequence. Finding the truth is 
of the utmost consequence. 


We are indeed grateful to Aaron 
Rutledge, and to the National Council 
on Family Relations for giving us the 
opportunity to take part in this pro- 
gram. 


Editor’s Note. We have been informed by 
Dr. Mace that this entire symposium is 
available from the National Council on 
Family Relations, 1219 University Avenue, 
S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, on a tape 
recording which is being widely used to 
promote discussion of this important subject 
among many groups—in churches as well as 
others. 
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We are approaching a stage in the relationship 
between psychotherapists and pastoral counsel- 
ors in which the two professional groups can 
meet without defensiveness to the mutual ad- 


vantage of both. 


Cooperation Between Psychotherapists and 
Pastoral Counselors in the United States 


Editor’s Note. The following article 
is an address given by Dr. Leslie, an 
outstanding American minister-psy- 
chologist, and a member of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, at a meeting of 
pastoral counselors and psychothera- 
pists in Berlin in March, 1961, during 
his sabbatical leave from the Pacific 
School of Religion—a period which 
was partly devoted to work with Dr. 
Viktor Frankl in Vienna. Many read- 
ers have been asking for reports on 
the status of pastoral psychology in 
its various aspects in Europe. Dr. 
Leslie’s, as well as Dr. Kew’s article 
in this issue should prove at least a 
partial answer to these inquiries. 


ONFERENCES, calling together 
pastoral counselors and medical 
psychotherapists, are increasingly com- 
mon in my country. For over three 
years I have participated in monthly 
meetings of a group of ministers and 
psychiatrists, trying to think through 
common concerns and trying to under- 
stand the unique contribution that 
each has to make. It is obvious to me 
that communication between. these two 
groups is now better than it has ever 
been and that it promises to be even 
better in the future. 
To be sure the spirit of cooperative 


ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Psychology 
and Counseling 
Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 


inquiry is not typical of either the 
average minister or of the average psy- 
chiatrist, but the more thoughtful mem- 
bers of both disciplines are welcoming 
closer and more meaningful relation- 
ships. I believe there are some specific 
reasons for this development, reasons 
which I will try to spell out first in 
terms of the pastoral counselor and 
then in terms of the psychotherapist. 
The vantage point from which I speak 
is that of a minister-psychologist who 
has spent twenty years of professional 
career about equally divided among 
pastoral ministry with “normal” peo- 
ple, hospital ministry with psychotic 
patients, and educational ministry with 
theological students. 


The Pastoral Counselor Finds His Role 


The last twenty-five years of the 
religious scene in America have seen 
some rather profound changes taking 
place in the professional preparation 
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of the Christian minister. During this 
period, consistent with the practical 
orientation of America at large, there 
emerged a stress on the practical as- 
pects of the minister’s task which led 
to the establishment of departments of 
Christian Education, Church and Com- 
munity, and Pastoral Care to com- 
plement the traditional fields of biblical, 
historical, and systematic approaches 
to theology. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the field of pastoral care, al- 
though all three new departments grew 
out of a similar concern. 

The major emphasis in pastoral care 
has been, to cite one of the earliest lead- 
ers, to try “to help men learn the great 
truths of sin and salvation by examin- 
ing them through the method of study- 
ing living human documents.” '- In the 
last quarter-century a program known 
as Clinical pastoral training has evolved 
in connection with theological educa- 
tion in institutions of health and welfare 
across the countrv. The essential fea- 
tures of these programs might be listed 
under five major headings: 


1. Clinical contacts with individuals 
in crisis under the supervision of 
trained chaplains. 

Practice integrated with theory. 

Inter - disciplinary ap proach, 

drawing on the full resources of 

institutional staff. 

4. Group living and learning in a 
sustained relationship (usually 
12 weeks). 

5. Theological perspective integrat- 
ed with psychological insights. 


It is now possible in almost any of 
the well-established seminaries of the 
country to have significant contact with 


1, Anton Boisen as cited by Seward 
Hiltner, “Clinical Pastoral Education: An 
Appraisal 1960.” Mimeographed Address 
delivered in Washington, D.C., October 
1960, 24. 
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“living human documents” (patients in 
general and psychiatric hospitals and 
inmates in prisons) either in clinical 
training programs or in briefer clinical 
contacts which supplement class-room 
lectures and library study. Of par- 
ticular interest for us is the fact that 
out of this program of clinical pastoral 
education has come a much deeper ap- 
preciation of the complexity of human 
personality and the human predicament. 
It quickly becomes apparent, when con- 
fronting a patient in a schizophrenic 
breakdown, or an inmate facing a life 
sentence, or a sufferer with inoperable 
cancer that easy religious assurances 
are not adequate answers. It quickly be- 
comes apparent that many people in 
need cannot appropriate the resources 
of the faith for themselves without help. 
Since it is from the psychological world 
that both deeper understanding of hu- 
man problems and clearer hints for 
treatment have come, and since it is the 
psychotherapist who is charged with 
responsibility for the care of the psy- 
chologically disturbed, the minister 
learns to look with new respect upon 
psychiatry, and the basis for overtures 
toward cooperation is laid. 

With the new and deeper under- 
standing of personality that acquaint- 
ance with the unconscious levels of life 
has contributed, however, has come 
a realization that there are spiritual 
depths as well as psychodynamic depths 
that are determinative in personality 
growth. Taught by psychoanalytic 
theory to look for basic hidden causes 
at an unconscious level, the minister is 
beginning to realize that deep-seated 
spiritual yearnings toward more inte- 
grated living also operate at a very 
deep level. The goals toward which 
man moves can be even more deter- 
minative then the repressed experiences 
of the past. If man’s unique nature is to 
be found in his heights rather than in 
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his depths, *- then any theory of the 
nature of man which denies man any 
spiritual dimension is not only in- 
adequate and incomplete but is also 
quite inconsistent with the Christian 
Weltanschauung. *- With a deeper ap- 
preciation of man’s freedom for deci- 
sion, with a renewed understanding of 
man’s will to meaning (to use the ex- 
pression of Viktor E. Frankl), the 
minister sees more clearly the unique 
role that he can play, a role which can 
never be fulfilled by the limited, sci- 
entific approach of the psychological 
world. 

The uniqueness of the minister’s role 
is further described in the methodology 
he employs. Pastoral counseling in 
America for a number of years has 
been dominated by a _ methodology 
known as “non-directive” or “‘client- 
centered.” Developed during World 
War II by Carl Rogers * at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, non-directive coun- 
seling seemed to be an appropriate cor- 
rective for the tendency of ministers to 
give authoritative advice, to attempt to 
solve parishioners’ problems for them. 
Within the last decade, however, an in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the rela- 
tively passive role of the non-directive 
therapist has led pastoral counselors to 
re-examine their role in the light of 
more recent emphases growing out of 
the existentialist movement. The prin- 
ciple of “encounter” has taken on a new 
meaning, especially as enunciated by 
Martin Buber. The niinister is com- 
ing to realize that his unique and 
privileged relationship with his pa- 


*.Cf. Viktor E. Frankl, The Doctor and 
the Soul: An Introduction to Logotherapy 
(New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1957), 8. 

8.Cf. Albert Outler, Psychotherapy and 
the Christian Message (New York: Harper, 
1954). 

* Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy 
Seal Houghton - Mifflin Company, 

1). 
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rishioners gives him a very special role 
which need be neither authoritative 
nor non-directive but can be empathic 
in understanding and at the same time 
challenging in the interest of change. °- 
To put the matter more bluntly, the 
minister as counselor sees more clearly 
than ever that he always works within 
the framework of a spokesman for God 
and needs to capitalize on this fact. In 
recognizing this unique role, tempered 
as it is by his new-found psychological 
understanding, he can work coopera- 
tively with the psychiatrist without 
feeling either subordinated to him or 
competitive with him. 


The Psychotherapist Recognizes 
Limitations 

It is not only the pastoral counselor, 
however, who has gained a new sense 
of freedom in working with the psy- 
chotherapist. At the same time some 
changes have been taking place in the 
thinking of the American medical psy- 
chotherapists. There is, in the first 
place, a growing dissatisfaction with 
the presuppositions upon which the 
theory of therapy is built.* This dis- 
satisfaction is understood more clearly 
when it is realized that the great ma- 
jority of psychotherapists in America 
have been strongly influenced by psy- 
choanalytic concepts. 


There are many reasons for the new 
disenchantment with Freudian pre- 
suppositions. The rate of recovery 
through psychoanalytic methods has 


5. Paul E. Johnson of Boston University 
notes that whereas Freud limited freedom to 
the therapist, and Rogers limited freedom to 
the client, Frankl encourages freedom of both 
therapist and client (patient) to find the 
unique purpose which makes each life worth- 
while, Personal conversation, December 1960. 

8.Cf. Edith Weisskopf-Joelson, “Some 


Suggestions Concerning Weltanschauung and 
Psychotherapy,” Jowrnal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XL, 4(1953), 601-4. 
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not lived up to its early promise; the 
strongly deterministic emphases turn 
out, often, to be contrary to fact; the 
orientation in the future, where most 
people actually live, obviously exer- 
cises an influence that Freud largely 
discounted. But even more fundamental 
than all of this is the fact that the 
Freudian concept of the nature of man 
simply isn’t adequate for an under- 
standing of man in the atomic age. The 
result has been a gradual modification 
of psychoanalytic practice in directions 
that make cooperation with religious 
workers far more possible. One care- 
ful observer notes that “it is doubt- 
ful if there are any pure and un- 
defiled psychoanalysts at all in the 
United States” in the sense that the 
term is used in Europe.*- American 
psychotherapists are now less insistent 
on a “pure” psychoanalytic approach, 
are more open to personality theory as 
it comes from non - psychoanalytic 
sources. There is a growing interest in 
considering the place that value-con- 
cerns hold for therapy. Ego-psychology 
is receiving more emphasis and the 
problems of conscience, freedom and 
selfhood are coming in for more atten- 
tion. * Within a three year period the 
major presidential addresses of both 
the American Psychiatric Association 
and the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation dealt with religious themes. *- 
The theologian Paul Tillich is in great 
demand in psychiatric circles in Amer- 
ica as he speaks of man’s existential 
predicament, of the threat to non-being 
which continues to exist even when all 
neurotic problems are resolved. Having 


7. Hiltner, Op. cit., 12. 

8. Cf. Gordon W. Allport, Becoming (New 
Haven: Yale, 1955). P 

®.O. Hobart Mowrer, American Psychol- 
ogical Association, 1954; Francis Brace- 
land, American Psychiatric Association, 
1957. 
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sought to divorce itself in adolescent 
rebellion from all taint of philosophy 
or religion, the science of psychology, 
now having attained its maturity, is 
more open to consider again the broad- 
er and more essentially human dimen- 
sions of life. 

To be sure, the psychological world 
in America is still dominated by psy- 
choanalysis on the one hand and be- 
haviorism on the other, but there are 
strong indications of a third approach 
which has little in common with the 
other two. Called by some a “Third 
Force in American Psychology,” ™ 
this approach stresses human capacities 
and potentialities rather than instinctu- 
al drives or conditioned responses; it 


finds expression in the “propriate striy- 


ings” of Gordon Allport, in the “self- 
actualization” of Abraham Maslow, in 
the “responsibility” of Karen Hor- 
ney.7?- In all of the writers in this 
new approach the intent seems to be 
to see man in his fullness as he is pulled 
toward consciously chosen goals as well 
as driven by unconscious impulses. 
Among psychiatrists, Viktor E. 
Frankl, a Viennese who is being read 
increasingly in America, fits into this 
group. Frankl’s concept of the nature 
of man stresses the spiritual or noetic 
dimension ; it emphasizes man’s search 
to relate himself to the world of objec- 
tive value by finding the special mean- 
ing which life holds for him. 

It is not only in a renewed interest 
in the essential nature of man, however, 


10. A. H. Maslow and A. J. Sutich, “Jour- 
nal of Ortho-Psychology: Statement of Pur- 
pose.” This unpublished paper is referred 
to by Adrian van Kaam, “The Third Force 
in European Psychology—lIts Expression in 
a Theory of Psychotherapy.” Lecture pub- 
lished by Psychosynthesis Research Founda- 
tion, Greenville, Delaware, P.O. Box 3895, 
1958, 1. 

11. See especially C. Moustakas, editor, 
The Self (New York: Harper, 1956). 
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that the psychotherapist is more open 
to cooperation with the clergy. Even 
in methodology there is an openness to 
consider a variety of approaches. A 
new book under the title Critical In- 
cidents in Psychotherapy discusses 
selected moments in therapeutic ses- 
sions which were decisive for change 
for the better, and arrives at the gener- 
al conclusion that a saving element en- 
tered the situation when the profession- 
al stance of doctor to patient gave way 
to a genuine encounter of human with 
human. Martin Buber speaks as clearly 
to the psychotherapist as he does to the 
pastoral counselor. Referring to the 
analyst he writes: 


He has left in a decisive hour . . . the 
closed room of psychological treatment 
in which the analyst rules by means of 
his systematic and methodological su- 
periority and has gone forth with his 
patient into the air of the world where 
selfhood is opposed to selfhood. 18- 


With more personal involvement in 
therapy, with more active methods of 
treatment, with more appreciation of 
the significance of value-orientation for 
both patient and doctor, the psycho- 
therapist of today is more ready to en- 
ter into conversation and cooperation 
with the pastoral counselor. 


Concluding Personal Note 


I would like to add one final note 
from my own personal experience. I 
have lived through a kind of transition 
period which has been characterized 
by three stages. The first stage was one 
of open hostility between the psycho- 


*®. Stanley W. Standal and Raymond J. 
Corsini, editors, Critical Incidents in Psy- 
chotherapy (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1959). A Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy Book Club Selection in 1959, 

*8.Martin Buber in Foreword to Hans 
Trueb, Heilung aus der Begegnung (Stutt- 
gart: Ernest Klett Verlag, 1951), 11. 


The true nature of 
pastoral counseling 
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True 
dia- 
logue 
— not 
conver- 
sation— 

dialogue 
that leads 
to deep-level 
contact is 
imperative for 
everyone today, 
says Albert Day in his new book. In 
DiaLocuve Anp Destiny he shows how 
lives can be transformed when they are 
open to responsive dialogue with peo- 
ple, with nature, with books, with 
events, with the real self, and with 
God. Here is a profound Po practical 
guide, using strikingly down-to-earth 
illustrations, to dialogue as a means of 
growth from our everyday, conformin; 

anxious selves, into the authentic self- 
hood disclosed in Jesus. 

“Albert Day is a Methodist minister 
high in the confidence of his denomina- 
tion and gifted in counseling . . . Thi 
book brings out his gifts of counseling 
and it has a quality almost after the 
manner of Augustine’s Conressions. It 
is a poignant and serviceable human 
document.”—Gerorce A. BUTTRICK 
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therapist as a man of science and the 
pastoral counselor as a man of reli- 
gion. The second stage saw a kind of 
capitulation of the ministry to psy- 
chiatry, with ministers bowing in obei- 
sance before the new-found wisdom 
of psychoanalytic theory. Personality 
growth in its religious dimensions was 
interpreted so largely in psychoanalytic 
terms that one observer commented 
that psychology of religion had become 
psychology as religion. **- In one pas- 
toral counseling service, the psychiatric 
consultant, after listening to the case 
presentation, gave his interpretation of 
the situation and then, as if the last 
word had been said, regularly excused 
himself from the discussion which fol- 
lowed. Thus ministers sought help 
from the psychiatric world but saw lit- 


14. Frankl, 
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tle contribution that they could make in 
return. Referrals were made to psy- 
chotherapists, but the traffic was strict- 
ly one-way. 

We have now emerged, however, in- 
to a third stage characterized increas- 
ingly by mutual respect and two-way 
cooperation. It is of particular interest 
to me to note that the discussion group 
of ministers and psychiatrists with 
which I have been meeting for three 
years was organized by a sub-commit- 
tee of the local psychoanalytic associa- 
tion, and that the mushrooming activi- 
ties of the organization called The 
Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health has most of its leadership in lo- 
cal groups from psychiatrists. In such 
groups there is a feeling of sharing and 
of learning as equals. In the pastoral 
counseling service with which I am 
most familiar, the three consultants 
from social work, psychology, and psy- 
chiatry, who meet with the staff of min- 
ister-counselors each week, are as in- 
terested in the uniqueness of our ap- 
proach as they are in the contributions 
that their disciplines might make. They 
meet with us not only to share their in- 
sights but also to learn how our ap- 
proach can complement theirs. 


Thus the third stage in the relation- 
ship between psychotherapists and pas- 
toral counselors is approaching the 
level in which the two professional 
groups can meet without defensiveness 
to the mutual advantage of both. 
Rather than exploring exaggerated 
common grounds, we are now engaged 
in discovering the unique contribution 
of each, facing differences openly. 
Progress is often slow, as is the de- 
velopment of any durable relationship, 
but the promise for future cooperative 
endeavors is very bright. 
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If faith and reason, religion and science, could 
work together man could gain values which go 
beyond what can be achieved separately. 


Understanding Spiritual Healing 


Editor’s Note. The following article 
is the result by the author of a two- 
month survey of spiritual healing in 
Great Britain involving attendance of 
the International Conference on Di- 
vine Healing in Great Britain in 1958. 


 peldeagaes generations may well look 
upon our times as the age of the 
struggle for “peace of mind.” This 
struggle has come into focus with the 
increasing attention given to psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and psychoanalysis. 
However, throughout all ages, there 
have been other efforts toward mental 
and spiritual well being, eclipsed and 
sometimes discredited by our modern 
psychological and psychiatric view- 
points. For example, spiritual healing 
and faith healing are of interest and 
importance, while often misunderstood 
and rejected by lay and professional 
people alike. It is the intention of this 
article to explore spiritual healing in 
Great Britain, its contrast to my ex- 
perience in America, and its therapeutic 
values. 

It seems necessary today to distin- 
guish spiritual healing from other types 
of healing associated with the medical 


CLIFTON E. KEW 


Clinical Psychologist 
Director of 
Group Psychotherapy 
American Foundation of 
Religion and Psychiatry 
New York, New York 


profession, psychology and some religi- 
ons. Some people, for example, believe 
that it has to do with the techniques of 
Christian Science; others associate it 
with Spiritualism; others feel it is 
hypnotic suggestion or pseudo-psychi- 
atry; others feel it is mass suggestion 
under the disguise of “religious” faith 
or cult; and some think of it as 
“magic.” 

In England, 1953, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York appointed a 
Commission to study various aspects 
of “Divine healing,” and “to find a 
phrase which most adequately describes 
what it conceives this ministry to be.” * 
The Commission felt the term “faith 
healing” was misleading since it might 
imply “that a prerequisite of healing is 


1 Report of the Archbishop’s Commission, 
The Church’s Ministry of Healing, 1958, 
Church Information Board, Church House, 
Westminster, London. 
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a belief in the healer’s power, or belief 
that the sufferer will, in fact, recover, 
or belief that God wills recovery from 
the particular ailment.” The phrase 
“spiritual healing” was considered to 
be “too imprecise and ambiguous,” in 
that it could imply other methods of 
healing not necessarily spiritual. The 
phrase “Divine healing” was objected 
to also, as all healing is Divine. The 
Commission, therefore, wished to speak 
of it as the Church’s Ministry of Heal- 
ing, which includes “healing” as part of 
the total work of the church. 

For my discussion the phrase “spirit- 
ual healing” will be used to mean the 
healing ministry of the church in the 
above sense as well as healing that is 
conducted within a church. It should 
be understood also that to many peo- 
ple the phrase “spiritual healing” means 
a technique for the treatment of a 
physical ailment, or some illness of an 
organic nature. I use the term to mean, 
in addition, a technique for the treat- 
ment of an emotional and mental prob- 
lem, and the modification of a person’s 
emotional and religious attitudes 
whereby he can learn wholesome and 
comfortable approaches to his religion, 
to his church, and to his fellow men. 


Inception and Decline 

Spiritual healing began at the time 
of Jesus as related in the New Testa- 
ment where accounts are given of his 
healing work. He demonstrated that it 
was the mission of the church not only 
to preach and to teach, but also to 
heal. Healing in the New Testament 
was something larger than being free of 
disease. It was always used in the 
larger context to mean “wholeness” 
and “salvation,” the healing of the 
whole man—physical, mental, and spir- 
itual. 

Throughout the apostolic period 
healing by faith and prayer seemed to 


November 


be a pastoral function of the church, 
Illness among the Christians during the 
second and third centuries was often 
thought of as being due to demon-pos- 
session, and probably exorcism was 
used. It has been noted that after the 
post-apostolic period, healing in the 
Christian church declined. The Scot- 
land Commission study states that if 
there was a decline “in emphasis on 
healing in the early centuries of the 
Christian era,” that it was probably due 
to three main causes : “a general lower- 
ing in the spiritual life of the Church, 
the decline of the need for excorism ow- 
ing to a diminution in belief in demon- 
possession, and the growth of Greek 
medicine.” ? 

Writings, however, indicate that 
healings or “miracles” continued to 
occur for many years, but they were 
not considered as the direct work of 
the Church’s ministry. Accounts of 
cures have been associated with shrines 
or holy places in different countries. It 
was not until about a hundred years 
ago that healing became active again, 
especially in America, and along with 
this, various religious movements be- 
came prominent wherein healing was 
its main purpose, e.g., Christian Sci- 
ence, Unity, and New Thought, to 
mention several. 


The “Laying on of Hands” Technique 


At this point it seems well to de- 
scribe the process or technique of spir- 
itual healing. In the process two peo- 
ple are involved, the patient and the 
healer, in which the healer makes an 
appeal for the patient for Divine aid. 
The healer may place his hands on the 
patient, but not always. He may use 
prayer, and it may be part of a church 


2The Report of the Church of. Scotland 
Commission, Spiritual Healing, Edinburgh, 
Saint Andrew Press, 1958. 
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worship service. But the main feature is 
that he calls on a Higher Power. Some 
healers state that there is transmitted 
some “energy” which flows from the 
healer to the patient in the healing 
process, and this is spoken of as the 
“spiritual healing power or force.” 
Usually the healer places his hand or 
hands on the patient, and this “energy” 
flows through the hands to the patient. 
Some healers and patients state they are 
aware of this “force.” This technique 
is called the “laying on of hands.” It 
has been delineated in the Bible, and 
was practiced by priests before the 
Christian era. 

Even if this special technique is not 
used, many people obtain help from 
attending the healing service, and par- 
ticipating in the service in their own 
way. The music, the prayers, the scrip- 
ture reading, the words of the minister, 
and the atmosphere are found to be 
comforting and meaningful. 


Need for Research 


Many people who have suffered from 
different ailments come to the spiritual 
healing services as a “last resort.” They 
come out of desperation when they feel 
all other methods of treatment have 
failed. Why and how these people are 
cured is not easy to answer, and it is 
difficult to find accurate and reliable 
evidence confirming such cures. Yet, 
this method of helping people does meet 
a need, and even though we do not 
know all the answers, we should not 
reject the method any more than we 
would reject psychotherapy because we 
cannot demonstrate how it cures. We 
should provide means for study and re- 
search to determine the principles that 
underlie spiritual healing. © 

In Great Britain I observed the ac- 
ceptance of the value placed on the 
church’s activity in spiritual healing. In 


America it seems only a few psychol- 
ogists are aware of the need and im- 
portance. Dr. O. Hobart Mowrer, for 
example, states: “Historically and by 
definition a church is a social group, 
with redemptive (therapeutic) goals; 
and there are clear signs of a rekindling 
of interest in its corporate life. Many 
clergymen are already saying that in- 
dividual counseling must be supple- 
mented, if not largely replaced, by 
more meaningful public worship and by 
new or at least renewed forms of group 
activity and experience. Prayer and fel- 
lowship ‘cells’ are one expression of 
this felt need; and Dietrich Bonhof- 
fer’s advocacy of confession ‘to a 
Christian brother’ is another.” ® 

To meet this need the spiritual heal- 
ing services as well as group psycho- 
therapy within a church complement 
and supplement individual counseling 
and the church service. 


Healing Service is Therapeutic 


The church service which involves 
spiritual healing is composed of music 
playing softly, of prayers, of instruc- 
tions and words of the minister on 
health and strength, of the scripture 
readings, and of seeing others receive 
the “laying on of hands.” All this 
tends to create an atmosphere of se- 
renity and faith and an awareness of 
God which satisfies some of their con- 
scious and unconscious needs. In such 
an atmosphere of love and acceptance, 
the healing service is an aid, helping 
many who are afraid to “feel,” that is, 
it helps them to relax their defenses so 
that they can allow the expression of 
their emotions. One is able to relax as 
he feels a certain security and sense 


30. Hobart Mowrer, “Confession and 
Atonement As Psychological Phenomena,” 
Academy Reporter, Vol. 3, No. 8, November 
1958. 
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of belonging. As John Erskine says, 
“We know that affection is health- 
giving, not only to those who are sick 
but to those who are sound. We know 
that the presence of friends who wish 
the sick to get well, contributes some- 
thing to the recovery . . .”* In order 
to help another person we show him 
love, and acceptance. Dr. Leslie Weath- 
erhead writes, “ .. . that healing ener- 
gies are at work more powerful than 
men have ever dreamed,” wherein the 
key of this fellowship “seem to be 
‘faith’ on the part of the patient and 
‘love’ on the part of the healer”; * 
and as Dr. Alexis Carrel suggests, heal- 
ing through prayer is a reality, where- 
in prayer is “the most powerful form 
of energy that one can generate.” ° 
Also the healing service helps one 
to identify out of proximity and par- 
ticipation in the group, with some- 
thing outside of himself, and with a 
Higher Power. It can loosen up a set 
of thought patterns which may have 
hampered him for years, thus enabling 
him to identify with an earlier source 
of strength. In this process of identifi- 
cation a constructive “thawing out” 
of previously ineffective and painful 
ways of thinking, feeling, and living, 
can be reorganized for more wholesome 
experiences. A loosening up of a 
learned pattern causes the person to 
feel something new, to accept some- 
thing better, even though full insight 
may not have been obtained. With this 
sense of security which helps him to 
feel, relax, and to identify, he is able 
to make a transference to God, some- 
one who is too powerful to be destroyed 


4 John Erskine, The Human Life of Jesus, 
William Morrow & Co., New York, 1945. 

5 Leslie Weatherhead, Psychology, Reli- 
gion and Healing, Abingdon - Cokesbury 
Press, New York, 1951. 

6 Alexis Carrel, Man, the Unknown, New 
York, London: Harper & Brothers, 1935. 
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by his aggressive feelings and fanta- 
sies, someone too loving to reject, and 
someone so loving that he begins to 
feel forgiven. In such an atmosphere 
as the healing service, the individual 
participates in a concrete way, as well 
as mentally and emotionally, by his 
physical act of kneeling, standing, lis- 
tening, praying, identifying , feeling, 
contemplating, and finally self-accept- 
ing. 

Lastly, from my experience, the 
healing service has been helpful in 
preparing one for group psychotherapy 
within a pastoral setting, by reducing 
one’s fears about psychological help, 
for group psychotherapy is accepted as 
another part of the total work of the 
church’s ministry of healing. Thus in 
some cases spiritual healing can be 
utilized for the prevention of resistance 
to group psychotherapy, and as an in- 
troductory approach to the treatment 
of more serious mental and emotional 
problems. 

It has been suggested by “one of 
England’s most distinguished psychi- 
atrists” * that there are similarities be- 
tween the techniques of psychoanalysis 
and certain religious healings. For 
example, in psychoanalysis the patient 
alone on the couch, as in prayer, recalls 
past associations, and slowly tension 
mounts. Finally he begins to accept in- 
terpretations of his habit patterns which 
is called “insight.” In spiritual healing 
as with other psychological approach- 
es, the individual feels an emotional 
change and begins to accept new be- 
liefs and new thoughts. “Fasting and 
other debilitating procedures have been 
used throughout the ages for the pur- 
pose of softening up the individual and 
making him more sensitive to external 


7 Anonymous, “Psychiatry and Spiritual 
Healing,” The Atlantic, August 1954, Vol. 
194, No. 2 
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psychological influences or to his inner 
spiritual conscience.” It is “. . . pos- 
sible to arouse a state of nervous ex- 
citement psychologically as well as 
physically, which may have the effect 
of temporarily causing states of in- 
creased suggestibility and transference, 
and can also help in the destruction of 
undesirable patterns of thought and be- 
havior.” § Dr. A. Graham Ikin of Eng- 
land speaks of spiritual healing as in- 
volving “a casting out of negative and 
infantile emotions and a growth to- 
ward spiritual maturity.” ® 


Acceptance by British Medical Association 


From my contacts in Great Britain, 
what impressed me most was the medi- 
cal profession’s acceptance of spiritual 
healing. The Council of the British 
Medical Association issued a statement 
indicating their position. They stated 
in reference to the Churches’ Council 
of Healing “. . . that this body is doing 
valuable work and that there exists a 
field for legitimate and valuable co-op- 
eration between clergy and doctors in 
general and between the Churches’ 
Council of Healing and the Associa- 
tion in particular . . . it would seem 
desirable that there should be fuller 
cooperation. Medicine and the Church 
working together should encourage a 
dynamic philosophy of health which 
would enable every citizen to find a 
way of life based on moral principle and 
on a sound knowlege of the factors 
which promote health and well-being. 
Health is more than a physical problem, 
and the patient’s attitude both to illness 
and to other problems is an important 
factor in his recovery and adjustment 
to life. Negative forces such as fear, re- 


8’ Anonymous, Op. Cit. 


® A. Graham Ikin, New Concepts of Heal- 
ing, Association Press, New York, 1956. 


sentment, jealously, indulgences, and 
carelessness play no small part in the 
level of both personal and national 
health. For these reasons we welcome 
opportunities for discussion and co- 
operation in the future between quali- 
fied medical practitioners and all who 
have a concern for the religious needs 
of their patients.” 7° 


I was most surprised to find such an 
open attitude on the part of the medical 
profession in Great Britain. It is in 
contrast to my experience in America. 
There I found in one church that the 
physicians became alarmed and held a 
meeting to determine if those on the 
spiritual healing program were prac- 
ticing some form of medicine. In an- 
other, where I was donating my serv- 
ices on a part-time basis for nearly two 
years, the spiritual healing and group 
psychotherapy programs were termi- 
nated, as this kind of healing was not 
accepted by the church. In another, 
several patients told of a number of 
psychiatrists who stated that the spir- 
itual healing workers were not to oc- 
cupy the same floor as the members of 
the psychiatric staff. Also I found a 
considerable number of ministers who 
were negative to the spiritual healing 
program as they feared it to be un- 
realistic, not workable, and unsound. 
They thought that it might give the im- 
pression of people performing “mira- 
cles.” 

It is impossible to give an accurate 
figure on the number of individual 
churches doing spiritual healing work 
in England, but “. . . it would surely 
be safe to say that all the churches, 
as a whole, take account of it, although 
there are differences of opinion as to 


10 Supplement to the British Medical Jour- 
nal, November 8, 1947, “Medicine and the 
Church,” Vol. II, p. 112 
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what is meant by it.” 

Our distinguished English psychi- 
atrist concludes his views as follows: 
“Psychiatrists and those interested in 
spiritual healing have much to learn 
from one another, and we must realize 
that because there are so many varied 
types of illness, quite different meth- 
ods, or combinations of methods, will 
always have to be employed in actual 
practice to provide spiritual peace for 
the great numbers of persons needing 
it today.” ** 


he CONCLUSION, one may say 
that the healing of the whole man 
must be considered—the body, the 
mind, and the spirit. Each profession 
offers the sufferer its own skills to 
relieve pain and to bring better living. 
Spiritual healing as conducted by the 
Churches’ Council of Healing in Great 
Britain has much to offer; there is 
more harmony between the medical ap- 
proach and spiritual healing. With co- 
operation between these approaches it 
is possible that something “new” in 
healing may be achieved far beyond 
what man has already experienced. If 
faith and reason, religion and science 
could work together, man could gain 
values which go beyond what can be 
achieved separately. Through such a 
collaboration, as well as through the 
proper alliance between patient and 
doctor, patient and minister, a path 
may be illuminated for the strengthen- 
ing of a patient’s attitude toward a 


11 Audrey Turner, Secretary to the 
Churches’ Council of Healing, communica- 
tion with writer. 

12 Anonymous, Op. Cit. 


Higher Power, which could be as 
meaningful as that between patient and 
doctor. Through such a phenomenon, a 
person’s creative energies can be 
released for more effective living, al- 
lowing him to love and to share with 
others the only life he knows. 

If we do not understand “spiritual 
healing” we should not discard it as 
valueless or useless, for it has em- 
bodied within it, as a procedure, a def- 
inite contribution to make as a healing 
art. Dr. Ikin, I think, sums it up well 
when she says: “A cup of cold water 
may save a life—a pint of blood given 
for transfusion may save another, an 
injection of penicillin may save a third, 
and the love and faith of someone who 
has learned through prayer how to pro- 
vide a link between a sufferer and the 
‘life more abundant’, which in their 
sickness they cannot respond to or ap- 
propriate unaided, may save anoth- 

The varied comments and feelings I 
have heard about spiritual healing and 
its use as a method, bring to my mind 
a statement by Dr. Alexander Wolf 
which may be applied to spiritual heal- 
ing as well as to group psychoanalysis 
during its early days. He said: “What 
is done with this material, within this 
framework, is determined by the ana- 
lyst. We can swim in the ocean or wade 
at the shore but if we choose to wade 
at the shore, we are not justified in say- 
ing the water is not deep.” ** 


13 [kin, Op. Cit. 

14 Alexander Wolf, et al, “The Psycho- 
analysis of Groups: The Analyst’s Objec- 
tions,” International Journal of Group Psy- 
chotherapy, Vol. II, No. 3, 1952. 


B OREDOM is an evil that is not to be estimated lightly. It can come in the 
end to real despair. The public authority takes precautions against it every- 
where as against other universal calamities —SCHOPENHAUER 
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There is no indication from recent studies that 
there is a threat or damage to the husband-wife 
relationship because of the changes in sex role 
activities, such as the greater employment of 


women in jobs outside of the home. 


Some Implications of Current Changes in 


Sex Role Patterns: 


Editor’s Note. This is the second of 
the series of articles on Male and 
Female under the guest editorship of 
Samuel Southard. The first article by 
William Douglas (June, 1961) pre- 
sented the historical perspective of 
women’s work in the church. The 
present study is of a current question: 
has there been a major shift in sex 
role patterns? 


N RECENT times it has been the 
fashion to cry havoc and sound the 
alarm when discussing alleged changes 
in sex role patterns. The topic itself has 
had a certain bandwagon effect so that 
one could scarcely open a Sunday sup- 


1This paper is based on an address de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the New 
York Society of Clinical Psychologists, May 
23, 1959. The data reported here were col- 
lected as part of a project supported by 
Research Grant M-959 (C, C-1, C-2, C-3) 
from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service. The author 
wishes to thank Dr. Frank Hardesty, Re- 
search Associate on the project, for his skill 
in collecting a large portion of the data re- 
ported here and for his cooperation in 
handling the analysis. (Reprinted by per- 
mission from the “Merrill-Palmer Quarter- 
ly of Behavior and Development,” Vol. 6, 
1959-60.) 


RUTH E. HARTLEY 


Associate Professor 
of Psychology 
Long Island University 


plement without being faced with scare 
headlines about women in pants and 
the dire consequences of contact with 
dishwater to the male psyche.? All sorts 
of “experts” have had a heyday with 
“mannish” women and “emasculated” 
men, on the basis of very little evidence 
for the existence of either in unusual 
proportions. In view of undisputed in- 
terest in this topic, it seems desirable 
to take a sober look at the facts and 
make a considered assessment of the 
changes that actually have taken place, 
or are taking place, on the basis of 


2 See, for example, these articles: Ward 
Cannel, “Is the American Male Man or 
Mouse?” Washington Daily News, Dec. 11, 
1958; Bruno Bettelheim, “Fathers Shouldn’t 
Be Mothers!” This Week Magazine, Apr. 
20, 1958; Jean Libman Black, “Husbands 
Shouldn’t Do Housework,” This Week 
Magazine, Sept. 8, 1957; Dorothy Bar- 
clay, “Trousered Mothers and Dishwash- 
ing Dads,” New York Times Magazine, Apr- 
28, 1957; Mike Wallace and John A, 


Schindler, “Are the Two Sexes Merging?” 
New York Post, Oct. 17, 1957. 
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systematically collected empirical evi- 
dence. 


When we make such evidence the 
criterion for our evaluations, we find 
there is surprisingly little to go on. 
For one thing, to talk of change in sex 
role patterns implies comparison with 
some state before the change took 
place. In this case, it demands that we 
establish some temporal baseline, i.e., 
we must answer the question: change 
since when? An examination of the 
popular press seems to indicate that 
much of the recent and current hys- 
teria had its beginnings in conditions at 
the close of World War II, when some 
of the women who had been lured out 
of private life for service in wartime 
industries and as substitutes for men 
withdrawn from essential public serv- 
ices refused to be pushed back again. 
The cries of anguish of the would-be 
persuaders are preserved in most of 
the post-1945 issues of the “slick” 
magazines addressed to homemakers. 
Our assumption, therefore, is that the 
change we are assessing must have 
taken place roughly within the last 
twenty years, between the beginning of 
World War II and now. If this is the 
case, we must look for reliable empir- 
ical material, preferably in quantita- 
tive form, depicting sex role patterns 
around 1940 and a set of similar meas- 
urements of current patterns, and com- 
pare them, before we can really know 
what, if anything, has happened to sex 
role patterns within the last two dec- 
ades, 


Anyone who has tried to find sets 
of validly comparable sex role data 
gathered over a twenty-year interval 
will acknowledge that the pickings are 
rather sparse. We have some statistics 
for who-does-what in limited samples 
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of current families,* but with what 
shall we compare them? This just does 
not seem to have been a burning ques- 
tion in 1940—certainly not important 
enough for any systematic records to 
have been made. 


HE BEST evidence we have deals 

with only a small segment of sex 
role activities in adulthood and derives 
from census data. I refer, of course, to 
the figures depicting the striking rise 
in the number of women in the labor 
force during the last twenty years. Be- 
fore we consider this evidence as a 
definitive criterion of change, however, 
I would like to quote a few words of 
caution by Smuts, who has been in- 
timately involved in the intensive study 
of human resources conducted by the 
Conservation of Human _ Resources 
Project. * He writes: 


The only source of comprehensive 
data on the number of working women 
and their occupations is the U. S. Cea- 
sus. Before 1940 the Census counted 
these persons, aged ten years and over, 
who were “gainfully occupied.” A gain- 
fully occupied person was defined, es- 
sentially, as one who pursued with some 
regularity an activity which produced 
money income. Since 1940 the ‘Census 
has counted persons in the “labor force,” 


3QOne source is an unpublished study by 
Lois W. Hoffman, Ronald Lipitt, and oth- 
ers, at the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan, in which 
450 middle-class families in Detroit were 
surveyed. The study was reported by John 
Sembower in The New York Journal, 
November 12, 1957, under the headline 
“Hear Ye, O Husbands, Dusting’s Not Thy 
Destiny. . . .” References to results of this 
survey can also be found elsewhere (1, % 
13). 

4Established at Columbia University i 
1950 as a cooperative research undertaking, 
the Project has led to major publications 
concerning the uneducated, the Negro po 
tential, the ineffective soldier, and womet 
as workers. 
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which is a much more precise approach. 
The labor force includes all persons aged 
fourteen and over who work for pay 
or profit for any length of time during a 
given week or who seek such work; and 
those who work for fifteen hours a week 
or more in a profit-making family en- 
terprise, even if not paid. 

Comparison of Census data on wom- 
en’s employment in different years must 
be undertaken with extreme caution. The 
definition of a gainfully occupied person 
was much narrower in 1890 than in 
later years. The 1890 Census counted 
a person as gainfully occupied only if he 
reported an- occupation “upon which 
he chiefly depends for support, and in 
which he would ordinarily be engaged 
during the larger part of the year.” This 
definition excluded most of the large 
number of women who earned money 
through homework and many of those 
who worked irregularly away from 
home. In addition, a great many who 
qualified under the definition were not 
counted. Because most women did not 
work regularly for pay, and because 
the Census instructions emphasized the 
circumstances under which women 
should not be counted as gainfully oc- 
cupied, Census takers were likely to be 
careless in recording women’s work. 
This tendency was reinforced by the 
ad hoc character of the the Census or- 
ganization and by the tendency of the 
respondents to reflect the prevailing 
views of women’s proper role by con- 
cealing the employment of female mem- 
bers of the family. As a result of all 
these circumstances, any woman who 
was both a housekeeper and a paid work- 
er, or a student and a paid worker, was 
likely to be recorded only as a house- 
keeper or student. 

It is particularly important to keep 
this in mind when evaluating analyses 
of long-term trends in women’s work. 
The increasing employment of women 
shown by the Census data reflects not 
only the growing employment of women 
for pay, but also the growing willing- 
ness of respondents to report women’s 
work, the broadening of Census defini- 
tions, improvement of the Census or- 
ganization and procedures, and the de- 
cline of homework, which could be more 
easily overlooked than work away from 
home (20, pp. 157-159). 
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It seems clear from the above that 
even Census data are not a reliable 
indicator of the extent of social 
changes. Granting the validity of these 
qualifications, however, it still seems 
evident that there are more women in 
the labor force than ever before, and of 
these a larger proportion are wives and 
mothers than ever before. This is one 
definite change in sex role activity for 
which we have evidence and we might 
start our search for implications by ask- 
ing what impact this change has had. 
First, however, it would be well to 
again attend to some admonitions from 
Smuts : 


Emphasis on the new work of wom- 
en, however, should not be allowed to 
obscure an equally important fact. To- 
day, as always, most of the time and 
effort of American wives is devoted 
to their responsibilities within the home 
and family circle. This is true even of 
those who are in the labor force. Since 
1890 the demands of paid work have be- 
come much lighter. The normal work 
week has decreased from sixty to forty 
hours; paid holidays and vacations have 
become universal; and most of the hard, 
physical labor that work once required 
has been eliminated. Because of these 
developments, many women can work 
outside the home and still have time 
and energy left for home and family. 
Moreover, most working mothers do not 
assume the burdens of a full schedule of 
paid work. Among employed mothers of 
preschool children, four out of five 
worked only part time or less than half 
the year in 1956. Among those whose 
children were in school, three out of five 
followed the same curtailed work sched- 
ule. And even among working wives 
who had no children at home, only a 
little more than half were year-round, 
full-time members of the labor force 
(20, pp. 36-37). 


A® THE last quotation suggests, 
this change in feminine roles ap- 
parently does not mean that women 
are abandoning their traditional family 
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responsibilities to seek personal glory 
in the market place. It does not even 
seem to mean that women are par- 
ticularly intent on competing with 
men, contrary to the accusations that 
have been frequently hurled at them. 
On this point, Smuts remarks: 


Today, as in 1890, the great majority 
of working women have little interest in 
achieving success in a career... . 

In recent years employers have been 
able to attract millions of additional 
women into the labor force without 
changing the relative levels of men’s 
and women’s pay, or greatly expanding 
women’s opportunities for advancement. 
The decade between 1945 and 1955 was 
one of booming prosperity, labor short- 
ages, unprecedented peacetime demand 
for women workers, and unprecedented 
increase in the number of women work- 
ing. Yet, in 1955, the median wage and 
salary income of women who worked 
full time was still less than two-thirds 
that of men—almost exactly the same as 
it was in 1945. This suggests that it is 
not particularly important to a great 
many working women whether or not 
they earn as much as men, or have equal 
opportunities for training and promo- 
tion. What they seek first in work is an 
agreeable job that makes limited de- 
mands, Since they have little desire 
for a successful career in paid work, 
they are likely to drift into the tradition- 
al women’s occupations. They are 
willing to become teachers, though they 
could earn more as engineers; willing 
to take factory and service and clerical 
jobs that hold little hope of substantial 
advancement (20, p. 108). 


These observations by Smuts have 
been supported by many studies of 
adolescent girls and young women in 
high schools and colleges distributed 
widely over the country (3, 4, 18, 19). 
We might legitimately ask if there are 
implications we can validly derive from 
this particular change in the role pat- 
terns of one sex. Below, we will con- 
sider the data we have as they apply to 
the women themselves, to their hus- 
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bands, and to their children, as far as 
it is possible and valid to separate the 
three. 

From lengthy interviews with about 
forty working mothers,® divided al- 
most equally between professional and 
nonprofessional levels, the implication 
emerges that this change in sex role 
pattern is more a matter of form than 
function. Most of the working mothers 
we interviewed consider their work as 
an aspect of their nurturant function. 
It is another way in which they can 
serve their families. They do not sub- 
stitute work for family obligations— 
they add it to the traditional roster of 
womanly duties and see it as another 
way of helping their husbands and 
providing for the needs of their chil- 
dren. Their husbands are still seen as 
the major and responsible bread- 
winners—the mothers consider them- 
selves merely as “helping” persons in 
this area. 

The opportunity to help in this way 
has happy consequences for many. 
They feel a greater sense of freedom of 
choice, less coercion by blind fate, 
more integrity as persons, less frustra- 
tion and less harassment by economic 
problems. The stimulation they re- 
ceive from contact with others on the 
job and the change in physical sur- 
roundings between home and work 
even seem to make housework more 
satisfying and less like drudgery. The 
really bitter complaints about the hate- 
fulness of household tasks tend to 


5 These interviews took place as part of 
a study of children’s concepts of women’s 
social roles and were used to gather data 
concerning the background of the children 
who were subjects as well as to assess the 
attitudes of the interviewees concerning the 
satisfactions and frustrations of woman’s role 
from the adult’s point of view. Each inter- 
view took from 1% to 2% hours to ad 
minister. 
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come from the nonworking women we 
interviewed rather than from those 
who worked at an outside job. That 
these salutary effects of the freedom 
to work may not be confined to our 
small sample is suggested by the find- 
ings of Hoffman, who in a study of 89 
working mothers and 89 nonworking 
mothers, matched in pertinent varia- 
bles, found that working mothers, in 
comparison to nonworking mothers, are 
warm, helpful, supportive and mild in 
their discipline, suggesting more re- 
laxed and satisfied persons (9). 


HE FREEDOM to work has, 

however, not been achieved with- 
out psychic penalty. The guilt some 
working mothers feel about their “self- 
indulgence” in going to work is 
marked and may have negative con- 
sequences to their daughters and to so- 
ciety at large. Typically, these “guilty” 
mothers do not work out of dire ne- 
cessity; they enjoy their work and 
provide well for their absence from 
the household. Yet they seem to feel 
that there is something not quite legit- 
imate about their preference for work- 
ing and almost invariably give their 
children the impression that they work 
only because they need the money. 
“What other excuse would I have for 
working?” one such mother asked the 
interviewer. It seems to us that this 
situation reveals a questionable state 
of social values which induces women 
to feel that they have not a natural 
right to work at something congenial 
to them, which makes a positive con- 
tribution to the community, and which 
need not deprive their school-age chil- 
dren to any significant degree. That 
this anxiety is a socially induced one 
is suggested by Williams, * who found 


From a preliminary statement of findings 
by Dr. Robin Williams in correspondence 
with the author. 


You can counsel couples better 
and in less time by using the 


OTTO PRE-MARITAL 
COUNSELING SCHEDULES 


NO MINISTER’S TASK is more cru- 
cial than the wise, thorough, counsel- 
ing of young people contemplating 
marriage. These Schedules insure that 
couples will discuss together all the 
vital aspects of a marriage relation- 
ship, enabling the counselor to con- 
centrate on areas where his help is 
most needed. Also ideal for classes in 
Preparation for Marriage. Cost is as 
little as 30c per couple. 


COUNSELOR'S KIT (including enough 
Schedules for 10 couples and the 32-pg. 
Pre-Marital Counseling Manual) 


SPECIMEN SET of the Schedules 


OTHER AIDS FOR THE 
PASTORAL COUNSELOR 
PERSONAL DATA BLANK 


A 7-page information blank filled out by 
persons seeking counseling, plus a manual 
giving helpful methods for the counselor’s 
use of the information. 


Specimen Set 50c 


CALIFORNIA PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INVENTORY 


Measures positive traits for constructive 
discussion with counselees. Self-administer- 
ing. Simple scoring. 


Counselor's Kit $8.75 
Specimen Set 1.00 


CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS PRESS 
577 COLLEGE AVENUE 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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that working mothers whose social 
contacts were mainly with others in a 
similar situation did not suffer these 
difficulties, while working mothers 
whose contacts were mainly with more 
traditionally oriented families exper- 
ienced great discomfort. Perhaps as 
more and more mothers work, the so- 
cial climate inducing these feelings will 
dissipate. Meanwhile, however, these 
attitudes are resulting in a strongly 
negative perception of the work situa- 
tion in general on the part of many 
children (it is something one does only 
out of necessity) and a damaging lack 
of candor between parent and child. It 
is also, we feel, producing an ego- 
crippling effect on the female children 
involved, since it exerts a necessarily 
restrictive influence on the develop- 
ment of the child’s self-concept (6, 
7, 24). 


Perhaps the most widely discussed 
area of concern related to this change 
in women’s roles deals with its effect 
on men. The more sensational state- 
ments have implied the immediate 
emasculation of any male whose wife 
spends some time at money-earning. 
What does sober fact reveal? One 
traditional element of masculinity in 
our society is the dominance of the 
male in his family. Dominance implies 
control over other persons as well as 
control over possessions. Hoffman (9) 
suggests that control in the family 
situation might function in two ways: 
as activity-control, referring to control 
a person has over a given area of ac- 
tivities, regardless of whether or not 
this control has an important effect on 
others, and as power, defined as the 
degree to which one person makes deci- 
sions which control another person’s 
behavior or makes decisions about ob- 
jects which affect another person in an 
important way. In relation to activity- 
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control, Hoffman found that working 
wives had less control and their hus- 
bands more than in families where 
wives did not work. In relation to the 
power component, no difference was 
found between working women and 
matched nonworking women. Al- 
though the husbands of the working 
wives may have participated more in 
household tasks after the women went 
to work than they had before, this ap- 
parently did not perceptibly affect the 
quality of their status in the family 
group. * 

Actually, we still have very little 
reliable information concerning the ef- 
fect of the woman’s work role on the 
man’s domestic role. Blood and Ham- 
blin report that the husbands of work- 
ing women participate in domestic ac- 
tivities to a greater extent than the hus- 
bands of nonworking women (1). Our 
own data, coming from children’s per- 
ceptions rather than adult reports, sug- 
gest that the class variable is more 
significant in relation to male par- 
ticipation in traditionally female house- 
hold tasks than the work status of the 
wife.* Boys with working mothers 
assign domestic tasks to men more fre- 
quently than do boys with nonworking 
mothers (p = .05), it is true, but boys 
from working-class and lower-middle- 
class homes exceed boys from upper- 
middle-class homes by an even great- 
er margin in making such assignment 


7 This opinion is also supported in the 


paper by Blood and Hamblin (1). 

8 The raw data yielding these comparisons 
came from the responses of approximately 
150 boys and girls, 5, 8, and 11 years of age, 
to the following statement: “Suppose you 
met a person from Mars and he knew noth- 
ing about the way we live here, and he 
asked you to tell him about girls (your age) 
in this world; what would you tell him girls 
need to know or be able to do?” These same 
questions were asked in relation to boys, 
women, and men, 
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of roles (p < .01). This finding might 
suggest that assumption of the work 
role by women of lower economic 
strata might have more impact on 
traditional male roles than the same 
phenomenon at higher economic levels, 
where outside persons substitute for 
the wife in domestic tasks more fre- 
quently. Careful examination of our 
data, however, reveals that in the class 
comparison boys from homes with non- 
working mothers contributed the bulk 
of the male domestic role assignments ! 


T IS interesting to note, in passing, 

that the boys in our sample were 
more prone to assign traditionally 
feminine domestic tasks to men than 
were the girls (.2 > p > .1). This 
may mean that these tasks are gradua- 
ally being incorporated into the male 
self-concept, so that we may expect ac- 
ceptance of an increasingly egalitarian 
division of all life tasks and a parallel 
diminution of rigid judgmental evalua- 
tions about the “manly” or “unman- 
ly” nature of specific activities. A bit 
of clarification is necessary here, how- 
ever. Male domestic involvement is 
regarded by our subjects as a “helping” 
role, with the major responsibility for 
household management and child care 
still unquestionably the woman’s job. 
This feeling about male domestic par- 
ticipation echoes the feeling we have 
noted about the woman’s participation 
in the work world: the activity is sub- 
ordinate in importance both to the ma- 
jor responsibility of the sex involved 
and to the weight of the responsibility 
borne in the given area by the opposite 
sex. We are not witnessing an elimi- 
nation of differences—only an ameli- 
oration. ® 


®This amelioration is not characteristic 
of sex role patterns only—it is only one as- 
pect of a pervasive social trend. Turning 
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A few more items from the data col- 
lected in our study of the develop- 
ment of concepts of women’s social 
roles might be of interest here. These 
deal with the apparent connections be- 
tween a mother’s work status and her 
children’s concepts of the future roles 
of themselves and others. We found, 
for example, that the presence of a 
working mother made no difference in 
the assignment of nondomestic work 
roles to women by girls but was a 
significant variable (at the .05 level) 
with the boys. When we asked our 
female subjects about their own future 
plans, however, the work status of the 
mother was an important differentiat- 
ing variable. Significantly more daugh- 
ters of nonworking mothers men- 
tioned housewife as their first choice 
of future occupation than did daughters 
of working mothers (p < .05). Signi- 
ficantly more daughters of working 
mothers said they thought they would 
work after they had children than did 
the others (p < .05). Similarly more 
daughters of working mothers tended 
to choose nontraditional vocations 


again to Women and Work in America, we 
find Smuts pointing out: “The increasing 
employment of middle-class, middle-aged 
wives is but one aspect of a series of devel- 
opments that have tended to eliminate sharp 
differences in American society .. . 

“Rural and urban ways of life have come 
closer together. Many local and regional 
peculiarities have been all but erased as a 
result of increased industrialization. The 
vast gulf between the very rich and the 
very poor has been narrowed. Status distine- 
tions among occupations have been blurred 
as the wages of manual labor have risen, 
and the brutalizing aspects of manual work 
in the last century have been abolished. The 
spread of free public education has reduced 
the cultural and economic advantages of the 
well-born. For present purposes, at least, 
the most important of the fading contrasts 
in American life is the contrast between the 
activities of men and women” (20, pp. 
66-67). 
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(among choices other than house- 
wife) than did the daughters of non- 
working mothers. 


Despite the effect of working moth- 
ers on boys’ assignment of work roles 
to women, significantly more girls in- 
dicated plans to work after marriage 
than there were boys who said they ex- 
pected their wives to work (p < .01). 
This disparity echoes a common find- 
ing (15) and indicates a force which 
we believe serves to slow the move- 
ment of women into the work world. *° 


Differences in plans for the future 
expressed by daughters of working 
mothers as compared with daughters of 
nonworking mothers may be explained 
in part by differences in their percep- 
tion of the work role as such. This is 
suggested by the comparative propor- 
tions of children of working and non- 
working mothers who made relatively 
positive and relatively negative inter- 
pretations of a pictured situation in 
which a woman was leaving her child to 
go to work."' Although about 64% of 


10 This opinion was supported by mate- 
rials collected from parents of our subjects. 
From interviews with 90 mothers, divided 
approximately equally among working and 
nonworking, we got the impression that the 
husband’s attitude toward his wife’s working 
often served as the deciding factor when 
neither economic necessity nor preschool 
children were involved—and some of the 
unhappiest women we talked with were 
among those who were prevented from 
working because there was no economic ne- 
cessity for them to do so and their husbands 
could not conceive of any other valid rea- 
son. The unhappiest husbands we inter- 
viewed were those who aspired to upper- 
middle-class status, whose wives were com- 
pelled to work for economic reasons; their 
wives were not particularly unhappy about 
working. 

44 The materials from which these data 
were derived were elicited in the following 
way. A picture showing a woman with a 
briefcase leaving the half-open door of a 
house through which a small child watched 
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our subjects (N == 108) sensed some 
discomfort in this situation for the 
woman in the picture, only 37% of the 
children of working mothers interpret- 
ed her attitude as negative toward the 
work itself. In contrast, approximately 
54% of the children of nonworking 
mothers thought that the woman must 
feel negative toward her work. These 
findings, combined with the others al- 
ready described, suggest that the 
changes that have already taken place 
in sex role patterning will inevitably 
lead to extension of themselves, pro- 
vided their orderly development is not 
interrupted by widespread social or 
economic crises. 

The desirability of such extension 
may be a moot point. Some prelimi- 
nary findings reported by Bronfen- 
brenner** from a_ study of family 
structure and personality development 
seem to be relevant here. 


TUDYING the effects on children 

of parental absence, he gathered 
data from 450 students in the tenth 
grade of a small city and from their 
teachers. Parental absence was defined 
by a variable called “saliency” or the 
general extent to which a particular 
parent appears to be actively present 
in the child’s world. 

Bronfenbrenner found that the ef- 
fect of parental absence on the child 
seems to depend on whether the miss- 
ing parent is of the same or opposite 
sex and how much time the remaining 


was presented to each subject. The inter- 


viewer said, “This little girl is at home and 
her mother is going to work. How does 
the mother feel about going to work? What 
makes you think so?” Other questions 
elicited reasons for the mother’s working, 
alternatives to her working, and feelings of 
the child. 

12 Personal communication from Dr. Urie 
Bronfenbrenner giving a preliminary report 
of findings. 
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: parent spends in the home. The crucial excessively or present excessively, he 
e person seems to be the parent of the tended to be rated low in responsibility. 
e same sex. If the mother avoided either extreme, 
‘ In relation to responsibility, for ex- the r tended to be rated exceptionally 
adi Similarly for girls: if the moth- 
e ae ~ er was excessively absent, the relative 

was present a good deal of the time, 
y presence or absence of the father 
g the child of either sex was rated as seemed to determine the responsibility 
r above average. If the same parent was rating. 
€ ” the high-absence group, and the op- The implications of this study for 
- posite-sex parent was also absent a oy, topic are intriguing. For one thing, 
e great deal, the responsibility rating jt suggests that, in the traditional fami- 
° dropped drastically. Similarly, if the jy set-up where the father is usually 
y remaining parent was in the high- absent a great deal of the time, the con- 
- presence category, the subject received tinuous availability of the mother may 
t a low rating. But if the same-sex par- be detrimental to her sons; they may 
r ent was absent a great deal, and the he better served were the mother to 

opposite-sex parent present only an in- he legitimately involved away from the 
n termediate amount, the child received home ona part-time basis. For girls, on 
- the highest mean rating on respon- the other hand, an optional pattern 
- sibility in the sample. Thus, if a boy’s would seem to be one in which the fa- 
y father was away from home a good ther is home somewhat more than ordi- 
t deal, and his mother was either away narily obtains, if the mother carries 
, of The American Academy of 
THE ANNALS Political ana social Science 
r 
1 A bi-monthly journal devoted to the discussion of social, political 
e and economic problems. Presents the November 1961 issue as 
r a study of contemporary youth as bearers of conservative traditional 
t culture which, far from rejecting adult values, adapts them to teen- 

age needs. 
The Teen-Age Culture 
. Edited by DR. JESSIE BERNARD, Professor of 
f Sociology, The Pennsylvania State University 
e An Overview 
i e Analysis of Values 
; e Variations on the Dominant Patterns 
e Counter-Cultural Trends 
; For full information write to: Single Copies 
3937 Chestnut Street $2.00 Nonmembers 

: Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania $1.50 Members 
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full-time responsibilities outside the 
home. The sex role pattern which 
seems to be currently increasing, with 
fathers fully employed and mothers em- 
ployed part time, would seem to prom- 
ise more for the development of boys 
than of girls. However, since the same- 
sex parent is still present a good deal 
of the time for girls, the latter seem 
not likely to be penalized. 


E FFECTS of parental presence and 
absence seem to differ markedly 
with differences in the socioeconomic 
status of the family, the father’s level of 
education and his work orientation 
(whether quality oriented or not). The 
differential impacts of such variables 
as these may account for apparent in- 
consistencies in findings presented by 
studies focusing on different respec- 
tive segments of the population. Thus 
we find many apparent contradictions 
between findings reported by the 
Gluecks (5) who studied mainly fami- 
lies of low socioeconomic status and 
those reported by Hoffman, Blood and 
Hamblin, and Bronfenbrenner, who 
either concentrated on middle- and 
upper-middle-class subjects or included 
a significant number of such subjects 
in their samples. Recognizing this state 
of affairs, we must limit any implica- 
tions drawn from the data we have dis- 
cussed to the type of population from 
which the data were collected. With 
this qualification in mind, a few general 
observations seem to be warranted. 
The direction of current sex role 
change seems to be toward consistently 
greater egalitarianism, with leadership 
centered in families of higher educa- 
tional levels. As the tendency toward 
the spread of higher education con- 
tinues, we can expect more and more 
families to share this pattern. If psy- 
chologists are correct in assuming that 
one can give to others only what one 
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has as part of the self, increased feel- 
ings of self-fulfillment and freedom of 
action which seem to accompany cur- 
rent developments in women’s roles 
should lead to a lessening of crippling 
maternal possessiveness and a diminu- 
tion of “momism.” 

The implications for men are less 
clear. It is unfortunately evident that 
current socialization techniques used 
with boys continue to saddle many of 
them with irrational and damaging 
anxieties about their ability to imple- 
ment the male role (8, 11, 12). These 
anxieties are frequently accompanied, 
as one might expect, by extreme con- 
ceptual rigidities and limitations in self- 
definition and by a tendency toward de- 
fensive hostility. It is obvious that any 
change in the status quo would cause 
discomfort to such anxious individuals, 
and an increase in the apparent capa- 
bility of females, whom they are taught 
at all cost to avoid emulating and whom 
they are pressured to best in order to 
validate their masculinity, would be 
particularly threatening. Perhaps we 
are approaching an era of more con- 
fident women and more anxious men. 
Frankly, this is pure speculation. It 
might be instructive to keep an eye 
on the sex ratio of male and female 
psychiatric referrals. At present they 
show a complete reversal between 
childhood and adulthood, with males 
far in the lead before adolescence and 
females coming out way ahead after 
adolescence (2, 14, 17, 21, 23). If 
significant changes in the relative 
proportions of satisfaction and threat 
impinging on each sex accompany 
changes in sex role patterns, the gap 
between female and male referrals 
should lessen. 

There is one possibility of more gen- 
eralized male difficulty which relates 
to ego-development in childhood rather 
than functioning in adulthood. Current 
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socialization practices in relation to 
male children can create even greater 
difficulties than they do at present as 
the permissible role activities of girls 
widen. It is conceivable that the wide- 
spread use of negative sanctions, gen- 
erally phrased in the unspecific and 
semantically confusing adjuration not 
to be a “sissy,” may be responsible for 
more and more limitation in permis- 
sible activity for boys as girls enter 
into more and more formerly exclu- 
sively masculine activities (10, 16). 
There is some indication that in cer- 
tain localities this is happening (22). 
However, this suggestion may be bor- 
rowing trouble. There is no indication 
at present that activities cease to be 
regarded as suitably masculine just be- 
cause girls also engage in them, if they 
have been considered acceptable before 
girls joined the fun. 


N CONCLUSION, I should like to 

emphasize the following five points: 

1. Concern about a possible increase 
in children’s confusion about sex roles 
because of alleged changes seems to be 
without foundation. For one thing, 
chiidren are not aware of the changes 
since they do not have the time per- 
spective for this. They react to the pic- 
ture as they perceive it at any given 
moment, and changes in social roles are 
not so precipitous as to create con- 
tradictions from moment to moment. 
Let us beware of projecting our adult 
confusions on the children, and try to 
profit from them to create child-han- 
dling techniques that will ensure the 
necessary psychic flexibility that future 
developments will require. 

2. Whatever changes have taken 
place seem to be mainly new means of 
fulfilling established and accepted func- 
tions and to imply no radical reversals 
of these, 

3. There seems to be no realistic 


There IS an answer... 
for ALL ages! 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS 
for mentally retarded and 
emotionally disturbed persons 
‘ from infancy to maturity* 
Older retarded persons: 2! years and over 
etarded children: infancy to 21 years 
Emotionally disturbed children and 
adolescents: 8 to 18 years 
FOR a detailed catalogue describing 
THE BROWN SCHOOLS in both 
text and photographs, write to 
LEE DEARING, Registrar 


Austin 51, Texas 
Paul L. White, M. D., 
Medical and Psychiatric Director 


Austin and San Marcos, Texas 
Founded in 1940 
Six separate resident centers 


basis for the guilt many working moth- 
ers of school-age children feel about 
their work. Some of the evidence 
available at present suggests that it 
might, in fact, be desirable for some 
mothers to take part-time jobs. 

4. There is no necessary implication 
of threat or damage in any perceptible 
current change in sex role activity. The 
real problem of adjustment to sex roles 
seems to be rooted in the differential 
pressures associated with respective de- 
velopmental stages in each sex. Among 
males the pressures seem to be more 
exigent before adulthood; among fe- 
males, during and after adolescence. In 
each case, special pressure toward 
limitation and restriction is identifiable 
during the periods for which compara- 
tive rates of breakdown are greatest 
for each sex. 

5. In view of the above, current 
trends toward greater freedom of ac- 
tion for women would seem to be posi- 
tive in implication, if the implied 
evaluative egalitarianism is also ex- 
tended to the male sex. This seems to 
be taking place only in a very limited 
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fashion, with the leadership centered in 
families of upper educational levels. 
Ego-strengthening socialization proc- 
esses applied to male children seem to 
be of central importance for the smooth 
synchronization of change in sex role 
activity patterns. 


10. 
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I T would be one of the greatest triumphs of mankind . . 


. were it possible 


to raise the responsible act of procreation to the level of a voluntary and 
intentional act, and to free it from its entanglement with an indispensable 


satisfaction of a natural desire—SicMUND Freup 
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Sex Instruction for Young People 


A minister writes... 


We feel there is a need for our 
church to provide instructions for our 
young people on the biological facts of 
sex and a Christian interpretation of 
sex. There is no sex instruction given 
in the local high school. I have been 
thinking it would be good if a local 
doctor and myself would share in the 
teaching of the total course—with both 
of us teaching the biological facts and 
the Christian interpretation. Having 
never done anything like this before, I 
wonder if you could give me some help, 
or direct me to a proper source, on 
how to set up such a series of classes 
and their content. We have thought of 
having these classes for junior and sen- 
ior high school students and of having 
the boys and girls in one class, rather 
than separated. 

I have also been interested in the 
discussion on homosexuality in PAs- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY and wonder how a 
discussion of this could be brought out 
in the classes (the same with mastur- 
bation) without creating fear and guilt 
feelings. At the same time one does not 
want to leave the impression that the 
young people are expected to have ex- 
perimental homosexual experience even 
though they probably will. 

—Harorp H. Foster 

Minister of 
Community Presbyterian Church 
Weed, California 


PAUL W. PRUYSER, a religiously oriented 
psychologist, Research Associate, The 
Menninger Foundation, replies .. . 


The form of this inquiry separates 
the “biological facts of sex” from a 
“Christian interpretation of sex.” 
True, the writer of this letter wants the 
physician and the minister to combine 
these two, but this is apparently a 
combining a posteriori, after separation 
has been admitted or taken for granted. 
Such a combination may be interesting, 
but its premise is dualistic and pre- 
cludes a real synthesis. 

Furthermore, I do not think that 
the opposition between “biological 
facts” and “Christian attitude” to- 
wards them is valid. It often means in 
practice that the “facts” are seen as 
primary, real and immutable, and that 
any interpretation of them is only sec- 
ondary, less real and perhaps rather 
flexible. To me, attitudes are also facts, 
and quite blatantly and tangibly so, as 
anyone can see who studies not sexual 
organs but sexual behavior. These at- 
titudes often precede the full develop- 
ment of the organs and the exercise of 
their function. In other words, the per- 
ception and use of the sexual organs 
are immersed in attitudes towards 
them. 


By the time an adolescent or young 
adult is exposed to formal group dis- 
cussions about sexuality he has already 
had many informal but extremely im- 
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portant exposures to attitudes and 
thoughts on sex. He may have had 
some first-hand experience with sex- 
uality as well. Therefore, one of the 
problems which one encounters in giv- 
ing formal instruction to this age group 
is that the proposition to teach involves 
both learning and unlearning, and per- 
haps more of the latter than the former. 

The second problem is: which facts 
need a Christian interpretation? The 
biological data, or the psychological 
attitudes? Are the biological facts rele- 
vant to faith? It seems to me that what 
counts is not the biological givens of 
sex, but our encounter with them, in 
which they become psychological real- 
ities. Death is also an immutable bio- 
logical fact, but faith is concerned with 
dying, not with the facts of life 
lessness and death. Dying well is part 
of the art (or grace) of living well; a 
good sex life is part of the art (or 
grace) of a good love life. What is 
relevant to faith is living and loving 
and all other psychological realities ex- 
pressed in existential verbs. 

When seen in this perspective the 
question is not whether we can develop 
and teach a Christian interpretation of 
sex, but whether Christians should con- 
sider love as divided or undivided. In- 
terpretation is popularly seen as add- 
ing something “high” to the “bare 
facts” which are “low.” With regard 
to sexuality this has led to a distinction 
between “profane love” and “sacred 
love.” But does an_ interpretation 
change a fact, so separated? I do not 
think so, for it does not give a unified 
experience. A unified experience is only 
possible when one does unified think- 
ing. 

Hence, I would be tempted to sug- 
gest a seminar on love rather than a 
course on sexuality. It would be great 
for a church group to analyze love re- 
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lationships and to become quite frank 
in stating which relationships, even 
when they bear the official stamp 
“Christian,” are found to be utterly 
divided, including the split between 
profane and sacred love. Conversely, 
some secular love relationships may be 
found to be singularly wholesome and 
undivided. Whatever one finds, I think 
one will see that the “facts of sex” are 
immersed in these love patterns and 
love relationships. And I also believe 
that here is the place where not merely 
a Christian interpretation, but a Chris- 
tian choice is indicated. 

The phrase “genital love,” coined by 
Freud, is reserved for that everyday 
mixture of eros, philia, caritas, and 
agape which is at times expressed in 
the mature genital union between the 
sexes, at times in the myriad of other 
activities which make up everyday life. 
Note that Freud here attempts to syn- 
thesize love and sex, although he is 
struggling with an essentially dualistic 
language in which the two are separate. 
Freud tried to present a unity, an over- 
all bio-psychological reality, and not a 
“high” interpretation of “base” facts. 
It seems to me that it is in the Chris- 
tian spirit to affirm the essential unity 
of life. The priority of the whole was 
recognized by Augustin who was both 
Christian and daring enough to write: 
Ama et fac quod vis. I gather from his 
Confessions that he had both the divid- 
ed and the unified experience of love 
and that it took him a lifetime to move 
from the one to the other. 

Sexual education, then, in our so- 
ciety, consists largely in unlearning the 
false dualities and the unloving fan- 
tasies of sex which many children ac- 
quire. Books of facts, and reams of 
Christian interpretation are of little 
value in the education process, as long 
as living examples of a full, rich and 
unified love experience are so scarce. I 
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think, following Augustin, that the es- 
sence of the Christian life, and hence 
of the Christian attitude towards sex- 
uality, lies in freedom. But the condi- 
tion of freedom is love. If we can prove 
that to our children by example, the 
rest will undoubtedly follow. 

I realize that this statement about 
principles does not constitute a course 
outline of the kind requested. Not all 
teaching can be done in the classroom, 
nor is all teaching verbal. Love is to be 
approached ontologically. The dilem- 
ma of formal, verbal sexual education 
of adolescents is that we find our- 
selves discussing “doing” and at the 
same time emphasizing “not doing” 
lest there be some mishap. 

Perhaps the best we can do is sit 
down with the boys and girls and let 
them talk. Accept anything they say, 
but raise some further questions, pro- 
mote freedom of expression, and let 
them correct each other. They will want 
to know whether premarital sexual ex- 
periences are helpful or should be 
tried; they will ask how much experi- 
mentation is promiscuity; they will al- 
so brag or boast a little. They will an- 
swer each other, sometimes wisely, 
sometimes unwisely. You can add to 
their answers. If they need a resource 
person they will ask for him. Their 
questions will be difficult to answer, at 
times, but I believe they will accept any 
reply that is honest. And if there is no 
one simple answer, say so. 


—PauL W. PRUYSER 


HOMER L. JERNIGAN, Assistant Professor 
of Pastoral Psychology, Boston University 
School of Theology, answers . . . 


Where a real need exists, a church 
can perform a valuable service by of- 
fering sexual instruction which offers 
accurate information within a Christian 
orientation. 


Some helpful information concern- 
ing experiences in England is to be 
found in the book Sex Education: A 
Guide for Parents, Teachers, and 
Youth Leaders by Harold C. Bibby 
(New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 
1946). There are a number of books 
and pamphlets which can be used for 
study and discussion with adolescents. 
These include the following: Books: 
Evelyn Duvall, Facts of Life and 
Love for Teenagers. (New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1950); Lois Pember- 
ton, The Stork Didn’t Bring You. 
(New York: Hermitage Press, 1948.) 
Pamphlets : “Understanding Sex,” Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois; “The Sex 
Side of Life,” by Mary Ware Bennett. 
Published by the author, Astoria, New 
York. 

Some good films are available : “Hu- 
man Growth,” 16 mm., sound, color, 
19 minutes. Eddie Albert Productions, 
University of Oregon Medical School. 
Available from Association Films, New 
York, or local Social Hygiene Associ- 
ations; “Human Reproduction,” 16 
mm., sound, black and white, 21 min- 
utes. McGraw-Hill Book Co. Available 
from Association Films. 

The YMCA through its Hi-Y pro- 
grams has had some experience with 
programs of sexual instruction and the 
local “Y” or one in a nearby community 
may be able to offer help in planning a 
program for adolescents. 

The planning of such a program 
should include careful consideration of 
the following points: (1) Is the need 
real and is it being expressed by the 
young people themselves? (2) How 
can the program best be adapted to the 
needs of the particular group of ado- 
lescents who will participate in it? (3) 
Will the program offer resources for 
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careful discussion of individual prob- 
lems both within the group and in in- 
dividual sessions, if these are desired? 
(4) Are the leaders of the program 
competent both as group leaders in the 
areas they are to discuss and as per- 
sons to whom young persons can talk 
about their individual concerns? (Bib- 
by, op. cit., last chapter, gives some im- 
portant material concerning the com- 
petence of leaders. The local medical 
society may be able to provide some 
information on the competence of 
physicians to give sex instruction and 
counsel, if the pastor is not personally 
acquainted with a competent instruc- 
tor.) (5) What should be the role of 
the pastor? In what areas does he have 
the training, experience, and maturity 
to offer leadership in such a program? 
In what areas should he serve as a re- 
source person, leaving the actual in- 
struction to others? The pastor should 
examine his own motives for offering 
and participating in a program of sex 
education as fully as he can. (6) 
Should a long-range program of edu- 
cation be established in the church 
which would help groups of parents 
develop competence in sex instruction 
in the home, as part of a total program 
offering help for parents to meet the 
needs of Christian growth of their chil- 
dren? (Ralph G. Eckert’s Sex Atti- 
tudes in the Home, published by As- 
sociation Press, 1956, would be a 
valuable resource. ) 

The discussion of masturbation and 
homosexuality can be conducted in the 
same way as discussion of other forms 
of sexual interest and activity, particu- 
larly if a doctor or psychologist pre- 
sents a brief description of sexual de- 
velopment from birth through ado- 
lescence, including the normal phases 
of masturbation and homosexual inter- 
est. 


—Homer L. JERNIGAN 


November 


GELOLO McHUGH, Duke University, 
teacher, psychologist, marriage counselor, 
and specialist in sex education, replies . . , 


I wish it could be possible to discuss 
these problems directly with the min- 
ister who proposes them and with the 
many other ministers like him who 
want to help our young people. These 
ministers know that sex education must 
be given in terms of the needs of youth 
as they face the world of today. The 
main problem is how to give this help. 
In my reply to the question asked | 
want to deal with attitudes and feel- 
ings of the teacher rather than with his 
techniques of teaching or the infor- 
mation he will impart. 

In a seminar or discussion group we 
could bring out attitudes and feelings. 
We could explore and clarify motiva- 
tion for becoming a sex educator. We 
then could verbalize and structure con- 
ceptions of adequate sex education and 
develop techniques suitable to particu- 
lar situations. Even though I limit my- 
self here to the discussion of attitudes, 
I am able to offer in a brief space a 
few items generalized from experiences 
in leading, or trying to lead, discussions 
about problems in boy-girl relations 
with several hundred young people in 
churches, communities, and _ schools 
over the United States. 

My experiences with young people 
have helped me achieve a strong con- 
viction that sex education will not be 
successfully handled in our society un- 
til we recognize that no one institution 
has the only right to teach youth. Sex 
education is the rightful concern of the 
home, the church, and the school. The 
home is listed first not because the home 
is the more important but because the 
home gets the first chance at the child. 
All three institutions must work to- 
gether to provide a child with suitable 
chances to learn and grow in terms of 
the best meanings and the most con- 
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structive uses of sex. It is my strong 
feeling that today’s youth will respond 
best to that kind of sex education that 
helps him develop reasonable reasons 
of controlling and directing his sex im- 
pulses. These reasons must be related 
to the youth’s best chance for a happy 
life. Children and youth who are ac- 
cepted by adults for their natural in- 
terest in sex and are taught in terms of 
practical reasons for continence will 
turn out to be more moral personalities 
than those who are kept in control by 
the fear of possible consequences of im- 
moral acts. 

With these thoughts in mind, the 
minister who wants to help young peo- 
ple to a better understanding of sex 
will feel that he is doing no more than 
his job. He will move as far as he can 
away from a feeling that the role of 
sex educator is being forced upon him 
by the neglect of others. He will rec- 
ognize his place in this area even if the 
home and the school already are doing 
all they can for the child. With such 
ideas in mind I have, by trial and error 
learning, finally evolved a systematic 
approach to the problem of a suitable 
opportunity for a college teacher to be 
a sex educator. I believe that what 
holds true for the teacher also is true 
for the minister in this field and I am 
about to pass on what I have learned 
with the hope that it will be helpful to 
ministers. Please remember that this 
approach is not in a final or best form. 
What I have to say represents my 
progress to date. 

After many experiences with parent 
and teacher reaction, my first principle 
in the approach to sex education be- 
came that of not trying to offer a pro- 
gram in sex education to youth regard- 
less of who had invited me to do so in 
a community, school, or church unless 
I can also involve the parents and if 
possible some of the teachers and min- 
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isters in the program. The general rule 
(rarely ever broken) is that the par- 
ents must hear me first. The mothers 
and fathers should know in advance 
my attitudes and feelings, what infor- 
mation I will give, what feelings I want 
to promote, and how I will go about 
achieving these goals. 

After working through the program 
with me, the parents have every right, 
and, more important, a_ sufficient 
knowledge to decide whether I can be 
helpful to their children. The parents 
have a needed advantage of being 
prepared in advance for the child’s re- 
turn home with questions about sex 
and with new and different attitudes 
toward sex. Instead of feeling threaten- 
ed and rejected because someone out- 
side of the home has pointed to their 
neglect, the mother and father are 
ready to share in the child’s growth. 
They have been given rightful status 
as parents through credit to them for 
asking that the child be taught. 

After I have presented my program 
to the parents, I ask that I be invited 
by the parents (and ministers and 
teachers) to conduct it for the young 
people. Before I can begin my work, 
the following rules must be agreed up- 
on. No parents, or teachers, or other 
adults other than those directly par- 
ticipating in the program may be pres- 
ent at the young people’s meetings or 
may in any way “listen in.” Youth 
cannot be expected to discuss their 
personal problems in the presence of 
individuals who may be there to find 
out about and pass judgment on their 
thoughts ‘aiid feelings. Even with these 
protective measures it often is best to 
begin discussion with unsigned ques- 
tions written out and passed in groups 
to the discussion leader. After the lead- 
er has clearly demonstrated his ac- 
ceptance of youth verbal questions will 
come. 


November 


All adults who lead or participate in 
a program of sex education for youth 
must be first of all self-accepting, un- 
threatened, and unthreatening per- 
sonalities clearly oriented to showing 
youth how to discover and develop ac- 
ceptable, constructive attitudes and 
ways of behaving which will help them 
control, direct, and live comfortably 
with their sexual selves while they 
grow and develop in the many other 
ways (e.g., spiritual, intellectual, so- 
cial, and economic) that will turn out in 
the end to be necessary to ever achiey- 
ing the best sexual satisfaction there is 
—the expression of love through sex in 
marriage. Youth needs help to know in 
advance that sex is only one of many 
equally important ways of love in mar- 
riage. 

The program proposed here will do 
two things. First, it forces the would- 
be sex educator to discover just where 
he is in the business of sex education 
for youth. He must have a program 
and goals clearly defined. He must 
know and present his own values before 
he attacks the young. His is a job of 
helping youth learn, not that of moral- 
izing with them. There must be no 
stopgap teaching because others will 
not do it. Second, having the knowl- 
edge and the goals, these must be pre- 
sented in ways that make it possible for 
others to hear them without upset or 
guilt feelings and to understand and 
profit from what is heard. In present- 
ing his ideas and plans to parents and 
teachers first, the minister will discover 
what it is he means by what he is try- 
ing to say. The best teaching, like the 
best preaching, is the kind in which 
the teacher or minister grows and 
learns in the presence of others. 

Sex education for youth must be 
more than the facts of human reproduc- 
tion. The person who does not accept 
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himself naturally and rightfully as a 
sexual being, the one who cannot see 
that it is to be expected that youth 
will have real problems due to no fault 
in youthful character in this area of 
adjustment to life, can have no useful 
place in sex education. The one who 
feels personally threatened because 
youth is failing to live up to “ideals” 
and “standards” will be in no position 
to help youth. This principal fault in 
our sex education of youth is also true 
of our attempts to give religious educa- 
tion. We fail to discover where our 
youths really are, and to find out what 
are practical and reasonable ways for 
youth to grow. Instead of starting at 
the beginning, we spend most of our 
time telling young people how un- 
worthy they are and where we think 
they ought to be. And this telling too 
often is nothing more than a statement 
of ideals we adults found it impossible 
ever to achieve. 

When we look at these statements 
of unachieved ideals, the so-called re- 
volt of youth no longer is a mystery. 
No person, of any age, likes to be 
fooled. Having grown to sufficient in- 
tellectual capacity to see the difference 
between what adults are saying and 
what or where adults really are in their 
own lives, the adolescent discovers 
himself to be in the position of having 
believed the ideals to the detriment of 
learning or developing skills for living 
in the world as it really is. There is no 
place for him to turn. He must break 
away now and struggle by trial and er- 
tor to a “D-minus” level of maturity 
like his fathers. 

Another way of looking at this is to 
realize that our shame and fear tech- 
niques for holding children in line sexu- 
ally leave youth with the burden of 
discovering the meaning of sex through 
Its use. Children should know the 
meaning of sex (in all of life — the 
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real meaning -— not the souped-up ver- 
sion of romance — not the confusion of 
sex as love itself) so that as youth 
becomes physically ready to use sex 
they have sufficient perspective to want 
to defer use of this capacity until use 
can be in accordance with the best 
meaning of sex in life. 

—GeELoLo McHucu 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK, Belmont, Mass., 
an outstanding thinker and social scientist, 
concludes... 


What a church can and should do to 
provide instruction for young people 
involves a number of questions of policy 
and of aims in undertaking such a pro- 
gram. The American Social Hygiene 
Association has been fostering educa- 
tional programs for many years and 
can provide a variety of material. From 
this and other material a church could 
devise its own program and develop 
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a small library of relevant and reliable 
publications for young people to read, 
but it should be recognized that teach- 
ing the biological processes involved 
in sex will not be of major signifi- 
cance because the purely biological 
aspects of sex are meaningful only in 
terms of the ideas, beliefs, and aspira- 
tions of a culture. We Western people 
have aspired to a very difficult ideal 
of transforming sex into a means of 
communication, “another language,” 
for an intimate interpersonal relation- 
ship expressive of love and affection. 
Merely teaching anatomy and physiol- 
ogy and the processes of conception do 


not answer the questions which young 
people are asking. Moreover, merely 
reiterating the traditional moralistic 
teaching will not be of much avail be- 
cause many young people no longer 
accept moralism or the threats and 
penalties which have been used to 
sanction and reinforce this moralistic 
teaching. We are now facing a situa- 
tion that is extremely difficult and 
perplexing, because we have no clearly 
defined conception of a sex ethics for 
which many young people are earnest- 
ly seeking. 

If a church is prepared to organize 
discussion groups of high school stu- 
dents where they can, without didactic 
adult instruction, discuss the questions 
which bother them and have dependable 
information available, such discussion 
groups may be of considerable value to 
young people. Experience elsewhere 
has shown that when young people are 
treated as emerging young adults, with 
respect for their dignity and integrity, 
they will use such discussion groups to 
talk out their perplexities and to clarify 
their aspirations. It is especially desira- 
ble to have both boys and girls in the 
same discussion groups so that each can 
learn from each other and especially 
can become acquainted with both the 
masculine and feminine aspects of these 
questions. Today we need not fear that 
a candid discussion of any aspect of sex 
will either shock or mislead young 


people. 
—LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


[* IS a fact that despite the obvious defects of both Freudian and neo-Freudian 

thought, modern psychiatry has evolved insights about the relation of persist- 
ent self-regard to human creativity which may enrich the Christian understand- 
ing of man tremendously —ReINHOLD Niesuur, “The Christian Moral Witness 
and Some Disciplines of Modern Culture,” in Making the Ministry Relevant, 
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THE MINISTER AND MENTAL HEALTH 


An Institute on “The Minister and 
Mental Health” is being held each 
Tuesday from October 3rd to Decem- 
ber 5th under the sponsorship of Iowa 
Wesleyan College and the Mental 
Health Institute, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
for the purpose of bringing to the 
ministers of the area a greater under- 
standing of techniques and problems 
in pastoral counseling and pastoral 
care. According to Chaplain Carl V. 
Bretz of the Mental Health Institute : 
“Each day will include some discussion 
of techniques and problems in counsel- 
ing, acquaintance with a service or de- 
partment of the hospital, attendance at 
a staff meeting and/or a discussion 
with ‘a psychiatrist. In the sessions at 
the college the emphasis will be upon 
a re-examination of some psychological 
theories and a particular emphasis 
upon relating psychological insights to 
religion. The emphasis throughout will 
be upon trying to make the content of 
the course relevent to the parish min- 
istry.” 


CONFERENCE ON PASTORAL 
COUNSELING 


A conference on pastoral counseling 
under the auspices of the committee on 
Pastoral Care of the New York East 
Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church took place on October 20, 
1961, at Wainwright House, Rye, 
New York. The conference was under 


the leadership of Dr. Seward Hiltner 
and was focused principally toward 
Methodist parish ministers in New 
York, Connecticut, and Long Island. 


CARL GUSTAV JUNG 


The New York Association for Ana- 
lytical Psychology and the Analytical 
Psychology Club of New York are co- 
sponsoring a memorial meeting for Dr. 
C. G. Jung, who died on June 6, 1961 
(see Seward Hiltner’s editorial in the 
October issue). Among the speakers at 
the meeting will be Dr. Paul Tillich; 
Dr. M. Esther Harding, the Jungian 
psychoanalyst whose book, Journey In- 
to Self, was a Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club Selection; Dr. Henry A. 
Murray, Professor of Clinical Psy- 
chology and Clinical Training, Andov- 
er Newton Theological School, and 
Fowler McCormick, an intimate ac- 
quaintance and student of Dr. Jung. 
The meeting, on December 1, at 8:15 
P. M. at the New York Academy of 
Medicine Building, 2 East 103 Street, 
New York City, is open to the public. 


THE MINISTER AND ADLERIAN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


A three-year program in the dynam- 
ics of personality and interpersonal 
relationships designed to help pastors 
to minister to the psychological needs 
of their congregations was recently an- 
nounced by the Alfred Adler Institute 
in New York. 

The Institute, now in its eleventh 
year, presents to clergymen, as well as 
to psychiatrists, psychologists, physi- 
cians and other professionals in related 
fields, the theory of Individual Psy- 
chology as formulated by Alfred Adler, 
who with Freud and Jung was one of 
the “big three” founding fathers of 
analytic psychology. 

A three-day conference celebrating 
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fifty years of Adlerian psychology will 
be held by the American Society of 
Adlerian Psychology on November 3, 
4, 5, 1961, at the Barbizon-Plaza Ho- 
tel, New York City, on the theme of 
“Individual Psychology and the Be- 
havioral Sciences.” For further in- 
formation regarding the entire three- 
year program or individual courses, 
and the conference, address the Alfred 
Adler Institute, 333 Central Park 
West, New York 25, New York. 


ACADEMY OF RELIGION AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


The fifth annual symposium of the 
Academy will be held at Arden House, 
Harriman, New York, December 1-3, 
1961, on the theme of “Significant 
Areas of Research in Religion and 
Health.” Among the participants in the 
symposium will be Seward Hiltner, 
Father Noel Mailloux, Otto Klineberg, 
Father William C. Bier, Dr. Winfred 
Overholser, Dr. Gotthard Booth, and 
Dr. Harvey J. Tompkins. For further 
information regarding the symposium 
write to the Academy of Religion and 
Mental Health, 16 East 34 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


JOURNAL FOR THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF RELIGION 


The first issue of the “Journal for 
the Scientific Study of Religion” is be- 
ing published in October. For informa- 
tion about subscriptions or a sample 
copy of the first issue, write to the So- 
ciety for the Scientific Study of Reli- 
gion, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven 
11, Connecticut. Editorial correspond- 
ence should be addressed to the editor, 
Dr. Prentiss Pemberton, 1100 South 
Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New 
York. The Journal presents empirical 
and theoretical studies of religion, prin- 
cipally by behavioral sciences. 


CHAPLAINCY-COMMUNITY CLERGY 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


A developmental study of the signifi- 
cance of pastoral work with the men- 
tally disturbed who return to the com- 
munity from a mental hospital was car- 
ried out at South Carolina State Hos- 
pital during the summer months under 
a grant from the National Institutes 
of Mental Health. The Rev. J. Obert 
Kempson, Chief Chaplain who for- 
mulated the general outlines of the 
study, points out that the study re- 
ceived much of its motivation from re- 
quests of treatment teams for the 
names of pastors who could be of help 
to patients when they went home on 
trial visits. 


The pastor and the church are in a 
unique position to help the patient take 
up his life in the community again more 
meaningfully and more satisfactorily. 
To what extent are the needs of pa- 
tients in re-adjusting to life in the com- 
munity actually being met by the pas- 
tors and churches? What stands in the 
way of more help being provided for 
the patient through this source? Under 
what conditions are the efforts of the 
pastor and the church more effective? 
Least effective? What resources do 
pastors need which will help them to 
work more effectively with the mentally 
disturbed ? 


The Chaplaincy Department will 
seek to foster a program of help to pas- 
tors based on the answers to these 
questions. Such a program, it is hoped, 
will result in preventive effects as well 
as in improved aftercare for patients. 


ADULT RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Indiana University, Bureau of Stud- 
ies in Adult Education, announces the 
availability of fellowships for persons 
who plan to pursue adult education ca- 


The Ministers Own Mental Health 


Last year, after many years of preparation, PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
published a special issue devoted entirely to the theme of “The Min- 
ister’s Own Mental Health.” This was a symposium by some of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding theologians and psychiatrists, exploring with profound 
wisdom and insight some of the practical and basic problems which 
face the minister in his daily eal and pointing to ways and means 
through which the minister can not only become more effective in his 
work, but conserve his own emotional and mental well-being. 


We were, of course, aware of the great interest on the part of the 
average minister in this problem, but we were not prepared for the 
tremendous response. It seems that in addition to the contribution which 
this issue made to the minister’s own thinking and work, he was using 
it as an important educational instrument about the ministry with his 
lay board members, doctors, psychiatrists, educators, and other profes- 
sional men in his community. Ministers were ordering the issue in 
quantities of a dozen copies—sometimes even a hundred copies. As a 
result, the issue was entirely exhausted within two weeks after publica- 
tion. 

Because of the continuing demand for the issue, we have now de- 
cided to reprint it and to make it available to the hundreds of ministers 
who have been asking for it, at the following reduced rates: 


Single copies 50c each 
5 or more copies 35c 
2c 


You can now order this important issue for yourself, as well as for 
your lay board members, the physicians in your community, and other 


professional people who should know more about the ministry and its 
problems. 


Contents of 
The Minister's Own Mental 
Health YCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
y Wayne E. Oates 
MEALTE oF Enclosed find check for $........... 


Please send ....... copy (copies) of 
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reers in religious institutions. The fel- 
lowships are made possible by a $25,- 
000 grant from Lilly Endowment, 
Inc., Indianapolis. 


Specifically the grant provides that 
the fellowships be awarded to respon- 
sible, qualified students who: (1) give 
reasonable assurance that they will pur- 
sue professional careers in the field of 
religious adult education ; and (2) pro- 
pose to complete advanced degrees in 
adult education at Indiana University. 
Preference will be given to advanced 
students studying for the doctor’s de- 
gree but well-qualified candidates for 
the master’s degree may be appointed. 
Stipends may vary in amount from 
$500 to $1,500. The first fellowships 
were awarded in April, 1960, for the 
1960-61 school year. Fellowships for 
1961-62 were awarded in April, 1961. 
Applications are now being accepted 
for 1962-63. Deadline for applications 
is February 15, 1962. 


PASTORAL CARE AT A CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL 


A six-week program of training and 
work at the Children’s Hospital of 
Columbus, Ohio, designed to give pas- 
tors and theological students clinical 
experience in pastoral care of the sick 
and the injured, takes place each sum- 
mer during a special training program 
offered at the hospital. Participating 
clergymen. work beside members of the 
healing professions and do orderly 
work as well as attend seminars. 


PROTECTING THE MINISTER'S 
CONFIDENCES 


At a recent meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches a resolu- 
tion was passed in favor of “protect- 
ing confidential communications to a 


clergyman.” “We record our convic- 
tion,” said the resolution, “that con- 
fidential communications to the clergy, 
whether oral or written, should. be 
privileged before the. courts.” The 
Council urged its members to make 
their views known to members of the 
state General Court and to seek legis- 
lation toward this end. More than thir- 
ty states now provide this protection. 


at 


FILMS ON PREMARITAL COUNSELING 


A premiere showing of two pre- 
marital counseling films, “Before They 
Say ‘I Do’” and “I Do,” were recent- 
ly exhibited by the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the Nafional 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. For further information 
regarding these films, readers can ad- 
dress the Commission at the Inter- 
church Center, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 


PSYCHIATRISTS AND PROFESSIONAL 
BOXING 


Writing in the Reading Notes of the 
“Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic,” 
Dr. Karl Menninger says: “I believe 
we psychiatrists should come out more 
definitely, more frequently and more 
noisily in opposition to professional, 
boxing. I think of this whenever I see! 
these television exhibitions of men— 
and even youngsters—being pitted) 
against each other to slug it out for our’ 
amusement. When a retired official 
who has been in the boxing business 
all his life can condemn it; when the 
National Broadcasting Company is 
courageous enough to discontintte its 
Friday night exhibitions; when the 
“Reader’s Digest” can say it is a brutal 
and crooked racket, we psychiatrists 
can also rise up and say it is a man- 
killer, inhuman and unsane.” 
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HE CONTEXT OF PASTOR- 

AL COUNSELING by Seward 
Hiltner and Lowell G. Colston 
(Abingdon Press, 1961, pp. 272— 
$4.50) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


Here is an unusual book in the field 
of pastoral counseling, unusual because 
it has taken its data entirely from elec- 
tronically recorded pastoral interviews 
and its findings checked by the best 
psychological personality tests. Few, if 
any other books in the field, are so 
completely based on such carefully set 
up and conducted research. The re- 
sults of the study are well worth read- 
ing and pondering. 

The purpose of the study was to ex- 
plore the effects that appear from the 
different contexts in which pastoral 
counseling takes place. The hypothesis 
on which the study was based is that 
people seeking counseling help from a 
pastor, other conditions being approxi- 
mately equal, will tend to progress 
slightly farther and faster in the same 
amount of time when the counseling is 
done in a church setting than they will 
in any other, such as a university 
counseling center, 

The structure of the book is quite 
simple. The introduction is followed 


by a chapter on the problem of context 
in pastoral counseling, what is meant 
by context, why it is important, and 
how to think usefully about it. The 
authors then present their basic theory 
of pastoral counseling in summary 
form so that the reader may make any 
allowances he likes if he disagrees. 
Then follows a presentation of six 
cases at length; two that are represent- 
ative, two that are highly successful 
in outcome, and two that were failures. 
The test data and interpretations are 
then given, followed by an attempt to 
evaluate all the data of the study, es- 
pecially the cases themselves as they 
shed light on the pastor’s understand- 
ing of context in counseling. 

In Chapter 3, Context and Method, 
the authors introduce the readers to 
their approach and method in counsel- 
ing, although they do not believe that 
the validity of their findings about the 
effect of context on counseling is de- 
pendent upon the employment of any 
one philosophy or method of pastoral 
care. They believe that the pastor's first 
task is to get inside the person’s frame 
of reference, although this may not 
be accomplished in the first session. 
The reason for getting inside and un- 
derstanding a person is that it “takes 
seriously individual differences, ac- 
knowledges the depth and sense of 
complexity within the feeling responses 
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of every human being, and encourages 
the person to assume any degree of in- 
itiative in considering his problem and 
his feelings of which he is capable.” 
Secondly, they seek constantly to ap- 
praise and define the situation they are 
dealing with. Thirdly, they appraise 
the persons whom they are counseling 
and the progress made by them. 

Chapter 4 begins a discussion of the 
twenty-five persons participating in 
the study, of which six are presented 
at some length in Chapters 4, 5, and 6. 
Chapter 7 contains the results of a 
series of tests given to all or some of 
the persons participating in the re- 
search: pre-counseling, post-counsel- 
ing, and follow up test scores six 
months or later after counseling. The 
conclusions from these tests find the 
authors “frankly surprised that the test 
data went as far as they did in sub- 
stantiating their hypothesis that people 
who seek help from a pastor in a pas- 
toral setting may make more or more 
rapid progress than if they seek an- 
other type of counselor.” 

Chapter 8 contains a discussion of 
the meaning of context in relation to 
the pastor. Here again the study re- 
veals that “the pastor is at least not at 
a disadvantage as a counselor with 
people who consult him. Our general 
interpretation of this phenomenon is 
that when the pastor is counselor he 
already carries generally the aura of 
believing in something, and when this 
is added to basic understanding and ac- 
ceptance as well as skill in counseling, 
he has double-barreled resources for 
those who have been willing to consult 
him at all.” 

In the study of context in relation to 
the pastor, it became clear that setting 
and expectation are most significant. 
“Setting means far more than church 
architecture. It symbolizes to the per- 
son everything the church stands for— 
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doctrine, sacraments, preaching, pray- 
er, and all the rest.” They also “saw a 
variety of expectations that different 
parishioners brought to their counsel- 
ing . . . context is our term for what 
differentiates the pastor’s counseling 
from that of other counselors . . . we 
believe we have shown that the attempt 
to understand and to articulate to our- 
selves the feelings people have about 
the whole context in which pastoral 
counseling takes place is not a nuisance 
but a vital instrument in the giving of 
help.” 

This is an instructive book that af- 
firms the minister in his pastoral and 
counseling role. In my opinion it 
should be read by all pastors, but es- 
pecially by the many who are so in- 
timidated by psychotherapy and its var- 
ious practitioners that they are afraid 
to function as pastors and counselors. 
To ministers who erroneously think 
that they have to choose between re- 
ferral to psychiatrists or become psy- 
chiatrists themselves, the insights of 
the present study should come as good 
news. Far from being a disadvantage, 
being a minister can be an asset in 
carrying out the counseling function. 
The present study, I believe, will re- 
store a sense of integrity and poten- 
tiality to many ministers’ understand- 
ing of their role as counselors. 

While this in no way minimizes the 
value of the book, I found the coun- 
selor’s responses to his parishioners 
monotonous and stereotyped. He seem- 
ed only concerned to demonstrate his 
understanding of what the parishioner 
said about some other situation in his 
life. Indeed, the counselor seems to be 
so intent on making his reflective inter- 
pretations of what the patient was say- 
ing that he sometimes did not really 
hear what he was saying, and was too 
little aware of his responsibility to 
dialogue with him about it. Talking 
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about a parishioner’s relationship with 
others is not the only responsibility of 
counseling. What goes on between the 
counselor and the parishioner is an im- 
portant part of the curriculum of life 
and should be utilized in counseling. It 
may become a doorway through which 
both the pastor and parishioner may 
enter into understanding of the par- 
ishioner’s other relationships. If an- 
other study of this kind is to be under- 
taken, I should like to see a little more 
participation on the part of the coun- 
selor in the thinking and feeling of the 
parishioner, and a little less mere re- 
flection. This would be done through 
active dialogue in which pastor and 
parishioner would be confronted by 
each other. By dealing with the con- 
tent of their own relationship the par- 
ishioner would find insights about the 
clues to his other responsibilities. 


The above criticism of the counsel- 
ing, however, does not bring into ques- 
tion the valuable insights of the study. 
This book is to be taken seriously. 


—REvEL L. Howe 
Director 
- Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies, Inc. 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


EREIN IS LOVE by Reuel L. 
Howe (Judson Press, 1961, pp. 
116—$3.00) 


Reuel Howe has contributed to the 
Christian concerns of the past decade 
with two profound but simple books: 
Man’s Need and God's Action (1953), 
in which “the language of relation- 
ships” was spelled out in terms of the 
living God at work among men, and 
The Creative Years (1959), in which 
he developed the meaning of the per- 
sonal with a focus on married couples 
over forty. His influence in pastoral 


theology and Christian education has 
reached both clergy and laity. As di- 
rector of the Institute for Advanced 
Pastoral Studies, he has developed a 
new approach to the work of the min- 
istry. 

This new book is as simple and as 
profound as the previous ones. There 
is a deceptiveness about Howe, for he 
can communicate on the level of the lay 
person and at the same time this seem- 
ing simplicity carries new meanings 
for the expert. About the third time 
through one of his books, the reader 
begins to see the implications between 
the lines and then the book takes hold 
on a deeper level. 

The book begins with a conversation 
about the nature of the church. Even 
the names of those participating are 
puns on the concepts and help the 
reader to pinpoint the erroneous con- 
cepts. Mr. Clarke argues for a view of 
the church in terms of “clericalism” ; 
Mr. Churchill stands for “churchism” ; 
Mrs. Strait believes in ‘“moralism” ; 
Mr. Knowles thinks “intellectualism” is 
enough; Prof. Manby’s position is 
“humanism”; Mr. Wise represents the 
opposite of all these and is not listened 
to; the Rev. Mr. Gates is the minister 
who agrees with Mr. Wise. 

“The mission of the church,” says 
Howe, “is to participate in the recon- 
ciling dialogue between God and man” 
(p. 27). We find God in the world and 
not just in church. He is to be found 
wherever men meet together in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. “God created 
man to live in relation with the world 
of things, with himself, and with his 
fellow men, and to live in these rela- 
tionships in such a way that he will 
discover and grow in his relationship 
with God” (p. 29). Howe traces this 
out in terms of family life, children, 
and the incarnation of the Holy Spir- 
it in Christian fellowship, 
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This leads to his analysis of love, 
a love which is selfgiving and which re- 
quires discipline. Both the relationship 
and the expression of it in words are 
important. The reason love is not im- 
possible is that the test “is not the 
absence of failure and sin and prob- 
lems, but lies in what we are able to 
do about them” (p. 55). Love has ob- 
jectives, and in listing and treating 
these Howe gives us a chapter of great 
distinction. He spells out the work of 
love for parents, teachers, and lay peo- 
ple in the church. 


This brings Howe to the crux of his 
study in the final chapter, in which 
he deals with communication, the 
church, and the implications for 
church unity. Communication is al- 
ways a dialogue. Its goal “is not to se- 
cure assent and agreement, but is, 
rather, to help the individual make a 
decision and translate it into action” 
(p. 104). The freedom which love of- 
fers means that we do not control the 
decision of another. Here Howe de- 
velops a view of the church which con- 
trasts with those presented in his open- 
ing chapter. The church ministers to 
people in the world, where they live, 
in such a way that they maintain their 
integrity in the sphere of personal and 
social relationships. To achieve this, 
we need to break down the stereotypes 
of church and clergy, so that both may 
be seen in terms of the dialogue with 
the world. 

Howe distinguishes between the 
gathered and dispersed church. The or- 
dained minister has certain functions 
of leadership and the lay people assist 
him in the worship, pastoral, educa- 
tional, and organizational life of the 
church. But in serving the world, “the 
chief minister is the layman, who. . . 
is the church in that situation and must 
be the minister of Christ there. The 
ordained man, in this aspect of the 
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church’s work, is the assistant or re- 
source person” (p. 112). 

A final note on church unity closes 
the book. The emphasis should not be 
on overcoming the mistakes of the past 
but on God’s “purposes for the church 
now and in the future” (p. 114). The 
denominations are under the judgment 
of God to serve him in the world 
through their unity. 

Herein Is Love is an important con- 
tribution to family and church life, but 
its focus is on our witness in the world, 
It expands many of Howe’s previous- 
ly presented concepts, refines them, 
and applies them in new ways. Now he 
needs to write another book spelling 
this out for those in industry and 
politics. 

Crump MILLER 
Professor of 
Christian Education 
Yale Divinity School 


AN IN PROCESS by Ashley 
Montagu (World Publishing Co., 
1961, pp. 313—$4.50) 


A new book by an author of such a 
distinguished and broad background as 
Ashley Montagu deserves the careful 
attention of all who would more ade- 
quately understand the human situa- 
tion. Writing from the perspectives of 
anthropology, social psychology, psy- 
choanalysis, and humanistic philoso- 
phy, Montagu has long been a spokes- 
man for those who would see man and 
his behavior as both a product of his 
culture and a being constantly in- 
volved in creating his own future. 
Man in Process is in that tradition. 
The book is actually a collection of es- 
says previously published, most of 
them in the 1940’s, and now brought up 
to date and collected rather loosely in- 
to this book. Chapter titles vary from 
“A Brief Excursion into Cannibal- 
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ism” to two fascinating chapters on 
the subjects, “Why Man Weeps” and 
“Why Man Laughs.” An anthropologi- 
cal and cultural study of racial prej- 
udice occupies several chapters. This 
reviewer found some difficulty sensing 
any logical continuity from chapter to 
chapter, a difficulty probably inevitable 
in a collection of essays written over a 
period of twenty years. 

Montagu’s major thesis is that man 
is a socio-biological being whose ma- 
jor asset is that he is educable, though 
his education is largely by trial and 
error and fraught with many difficulties 
largely related to the persistence of 
false ideas and cultural patterns. 
He is basically optimistic about man 
and rejects all inferences to the ef- 
fect that man is innately inclined 
to be destructive, hateful or, to use 
theological language, “caught in sin.” 
Science “demonstrates that man is 
naturally inclined to love his neigh- 
bor, and all that an intelligent so- 
ciety is required to do is to see to it 
that his natural urges are given an 
opportunity to develop.” He then 
proceeds to demonstrate in a number of 
areas (sexual identification, race feel- 
ings, war and aggression, etc.) that 
man is in process of educating himself 
to realize the innate potential to be lov- 
ing and free himself of past cultural 
distortions. 

It is with this basic optimism about 
human nature and its potentials that 
contemporary theology will have its 
quarrel with Montagu. A theology that 
sees man’s existence as a broken exist- 
ence in need of redemption, grace, 
forgiveness, and restoration will draw 
a somewhat different conclusion as to 
the solution of man’s problem. Mon- 
tagu would say that man is educating 
himself. Contemporary Christian the- 
ology would say that man is at war 
with himself and cannot save himself. 


If the pastoral theologian can lay 
aside for the moment his sharp differ- 
ences with Montagu’s understanding 
of man’s nature, there is much in Man 
in Process of interest to him. Montagu, 
the anthropologist, has much to say 
about the psychology of culture that is 
relevant to the pastoral task of relat- 
ing the gospel to man imbedded in his 
culture. We can‘ only wish that the 
dialog could be two-way and that Mon- 
tagu might hear what theologians like 
Tillich and Niebuhr have to say about 
man in process. 

—Cuar_es V. GERKIN 
Director of 
Chaplaincy Services 
Grady Memorial Hospital 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ILLY GRAHAM: REVIVAL- 
IST IN A SECULAR AGE by 
William G. McLoughlin, Jr. (Ron- 
ald Press, 1960, pp. 271—$4.50) 


This work deserves attention because 
of its author as much as its subject. 
William G. McLoughlin, Jr. is a social 
historian (a professor at Brown Uni- 
versity ) who has specialized in revival- 
ism in American religious life. He 
views Billy Graham in the 1950's from 
the perspective of two centuries and of 
four great awakenings in America. He 
relates Billy Graham “to the changing 
pattern of American social and intel- 
lectual life” (p. vi). He reads the signs 
of the times. This study is as relevant 
to understanding the times as to evalu- 
ating a representative figure of the 
times. 


The key to all of America’s revivals 
—-including Graham’s—is “in the so- 
cial and theological milieu” in which 
the evangelist works. The most impor- 
tant factor in creating a climate favora- 
ble to a great awakening is “a basic 
shift in the emphasis of theological 
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FREE COPIES 


We will be very glad to send free back 
copies of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY for dis 
play and distribution at forthcomin 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ 


Please allow at least ten days for postal 
delivery. (While this is not required, it 
would be helpful if the approximate cost 
of ~ were included with the re- 
quest. 


thought” (p. 7). Dr. McLoughlin sees 
Billy Graham riding the crest of a basic 
shift away from liberal Protestant 
theology and away from political lib- 
eralism as well. The contemporary 
awakening emphasizes the individual as 
the focus of thought and action. It de- 
values social reform. It struggles to 
adapt traditional religious values to an 
increasingly secularistic, man-centered 
way of life. It looks backward for an- 
swers, however. It is a conservative 
trend through and through. 

Billy Graham’s dominant theme is 
that “the only answer to today’s prob- 
lems lies in a return to the old ways, 
the old faith, the old values” (p. 209). 
In chapters analyzing Graham’s social 
and political philosophy, Professor 
McLoughlin identifies these “old val- 
ues” with the white, Protestant, iower- 
middle class and rural way of life which 
prevailed prior to 1920. The “‘old val- 
ues” are congenial to Republican or 
conservative Democratic political 
views. Their political devil is socialism 
and communism-—terms which Graham 
seldom discriminates from each other. 

The “old faith” is clearly the five 
points of fundamentalism. Graham’s 
fundamentalism represents a middle 


ground between extremes, though. Mc- - 


Loughlin suggests that “the whirlwind 
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of organized activity which surrounds 
his revivalism serves as a temporary 
substitute for a new theology. . . .” 
After all, “American churchmen have 
always preferred doing to thinking” 
(p. 206). 

Dr. McLoughlin studies the Billy 
Graham revivals from their own inter- 
nal frame of reference. Graham's debt 
to Charles Finney, Dwight L. Moody, 
and Billy Sunday is measured precisely. 
Chapters on “Pulpit Techniques,” 
“Revival Mechanics,” and “Converts 
and Commercialism” reveal that Gra- 
ham is no innovator even in the tech- 
niques of mass evangelism. He is clear- 
ly master of a professional sub-special- 
ty within the Protestant ministry—a 
ministry with a heritage all its own. 

The author hopes that the mature 
Billy Graham will build a bridge for 
the meeting of the two wings of Prot- 
estantism. He fears that Graham may 
have opened the gates for another bat- 
tle royal between fundamentalism and 
liberalism. He predicts that the histor- 
ian of the future will treat Graham as 
“a catalyst of theological and ecclesias- 
fical change rather than as a prime 
mover” (p. 230). 

If Graham is entering his decline, 
as McLoughlin believes, his supporters 
must look elsewhere for the leadership 
and methods needed to glorify God in 
a secular age. Can some of this leader- 
ship come from persons nurtured in 
the disciplines of pastoral psychology? 
At the moment there is less evidence of 
new, liberal leadership in the field of 
evangelism than of a continuation of 
the commercialized revival of pietism 
and fundamentalism—under the ban- 
ner of Billy Graham and associates. 

—Epwarp E. THorNtToN 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
The Institute of Religion 
Texas Medical Cenicr 
Hoyston, Texas 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more tm- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us. 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming issues. 


DEAR MR. BROWN. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Harper & Bros., $3.00. A new book 
by Dr. Fosdick written in the form of a let- 
ter to a “Dear Mr. Brown,” a fictional 
character who, according to Dr. Fosdick, 
nevertheless represents a number of real per- 
sons with whom he corresponded as well as 
worked, discussing such areas as “Is Chris- 
tian faith credulity ?” “Why not be an agnos- 
tic?” “What about supernaturalism?” “How 
explain the world’s evil?” “Why join a 
church?” “How to distinguish good from bad 
religion?” and “How handle tragedy?” 


THE STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. By Edoardo Weiss. Grune & 
Stratton, $8.75. A general analytical pres- 
entation of the structure and dynamics of 
the human mind by an outstanding psycho- 
analyst. The current volume is intended as 
an introductory volume, to be followed by a 
second one which will include a systematic 
presentation of the psychological approach to 
mental disturbances and a discussion of psy- 
chological techniques which can be used for 
the treatment of different personalities and 
different forms of mental illness. The major 
part of the first volume is devoted to an 
analysis of the ego and its function, su- 
perego formation, as well as a study of the 
id, instinctual drives, and libido theory. 


THE PRAYERS OF MAN. By Alfonso M. Di 
Nola. Ivan Obolensky, $8.50. A comprehen- 
sive anthology of religious and non-ecclesias- 
tical prayers of all people at all times, from 
primitive days to our current civilization. 
The book includes a comprehensive and 
thoughtful selection of prayers, Eastern as 
well as Western—Egyptian, Aztec, Assyrian- 
Babylonian, Hebrew, Hindu, Greek, Roman, 
Chinese, American Indian, Buddhist, Brah- 
man, various mystic, magic and astrological 
cults, Islam, as well as the many and varied 
denominations of Christianity. 


VALUES AND IDEALS OF AMERICAN YOUTH. 
Edited by Eli Ginsberg. Columbia University 
Press, $6.00. A new volume consisting of the 
most important papers delivered at the Gold- 
en Anniversary of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, dealing with 
the entire range of problems which faces 
youth in its attempt at meeting the demands 
which the modern world makes upon him, 
and including a very strong religious or- 
ientation as manifested by such articles as 
“The Significance of Religious Develop- 
ment” by Earl A. Loomis, Jr., M.D., Direc- 
tor of the Program in Psychiatry and Reli- 
gion, Union Theological Seminary, and a 
member of the Editorial Advisory Board of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY; “Traditional Values 
in Transition” by Liston Pope, Dean of the 
Yale University Divinity School; “The In- 
terior Aspects of Change” by Joseph Sit- 
tler, Professor, Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; “Reality and Respon- 
sibility” by the Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, 
S.J., President of Fordham University. In 
addition to these, there are outstanding con- 
tributions by such authorities as Margaret 
Mead, Talcott Parsons, and T. V. Smith. 


INTELLECTUAL SCHIZOPHRENIA. By Rousas 
J. Rushdoony. Presbyterian & Reformed 
Publishing Co., $2.75. This new book by a 
minister deals with the thesis that critics of 
current educational theory have failed to 
deal with the cultural tensions and crisis 
which is so prevalent in every area of living 
today and particularly in the area of edu- 
cation. Among the chapters in the book 
which indicate its theme are The School and 
the Whole Person, The Purpose of Knowl- 
edge, The Kingdom of God and the School, 
The State and Education, The Bible in the 
Christian School, and The Future of the 
Christian School. 


THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1961. 
Porter Sargent, $10.00. The 42nd edition of 
the Handbook of Private Schools, an an- 
nual descriptive survey of boarding schools, 
play schools, and other educational institu- 
tions listed geographically in various sec- 
tions of the country, such as North East, 
Middle Atlantic States, South Central States, 
and Pacific States. It includes both boys’, 
girls’, and coeducational schools, and also 
contains a Directory of Association Agen- 
cies, and so on, which have relevance for 
education and educational institutions. 
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|'==== || Disciplines 


A full year’s guide for those who seek the 
fuller philosophical and theological im- 
plications of the subjects treated in The 
Upper Room. Compiled by 52 theologians, 
each concentrating on a weekly theme of 
The Upper Room. 


ae fm $1.00, $10 per dozen, postpaid. 


‘hs Room 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 
Hospital where he demonstrated special 
skill in making contact with psychotic 
patients. For five years he worked as 
chaplain in St. Louis City Hospital and 
Malcolm Bliss Psychopathic Institute, 
establishing clinical training there on 
a year-round basis as a Chaplain-Su- 
pervisor under the Institute of Pastoral 
Care. In this work he was ably assisted 
by his wife, Ruth, while their daughter 

was away at school. 

Dr. Rogers continues to combine 
his interest in research, in the pastoral 
ministry, and in social concerns in his 
present position. He is currently Chief 
of Chaplains, State Hospital No. 1, 
Fulton, Missouri, where he is respon- 
sible for the pastoral care of patients 
with a separate program for juveniles 
and for the criminally insane. He su- 
pervises clinical training both on the 
basic and advanced level, and is re- 


sponsible for research in the area of 
religion and mental health. 

It is clear from his membership af- 
filiations that the larger field of social 
welfare continues to occupy his inter- 
est. He is an ordained minister of the 
Congregational Christian Church, hav- 
ing completed his preparation at Hills- 
dale College (A.B., 1934) and Andoy- 
er-Newton Theological School (B.D., 
1937). He serves on the staff of the 
Missouri Council of Churches, is an 
accredited chaplain of the American 
Protestant Hospital Association, a 
member of the Association of Protes- 
tant Hospital Chaplains, of the As- 
sociation of Mental Hospital Chap- 
lains, the Missouri Association of 
Social Welfare, the National Council 
on Family Relations, the National 
Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health, the Missouri Psychological 
Association, the American Psycho- 
logical Association, and is an Asso- 
ciate Member of the American Sociol- 
ogical Society. Dr. Rogers also 
served on the faculty of Eden Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and has recently joined 
the faculty of Rural Seminary of the 
Missouri School of Religion, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

Besides Ye Shall Be Comforted, Dr. 
Rogers’ writings include: “The Heavy 
Laden” in Pastoral Care, J. Richard 
Spann, Editor (Abington - Cokesbury 
Press) ; “The Needs of the Bereaved” 
(PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, June, 1950); 
“The Relationship of the Funeral to 
Counseling with the Bereaved” (Pas- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY, November, 1957), 
and “The Place of Grief Work in 
Mental Health” (Microcard Founda- 
tion, Madison 5, Wisconsin). 

—Robsert C. LESLIE 


HUMANE treatment may raise up one in whom the Divine image has long 


been obscured.—DostoEvsk! 
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VITOMINS #)) vitamins 


... take 


Lack of proper nutrition from your diet 
can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now 
is the time to fortify yourself against that 
tired feeling so many people experience after 
a strenuous season. By taking VITOMINS 
#22, you help to guard against that tired, 
run-down feeling that often results from food 
deficiencies. Prepared in accordance with 
the strict specifications of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, VITOMINS #22 give 
you a vital dietary supplement because they 
contain the important combination of essen- 
tial vitamins AND the minerals that contrib- 
ate to healthy blood, bone and tissue—all in 
ONE easy-to-take tablet. 


Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day can 
help you to overcome serious food defi- 
ciencies - . . help you secure the normal nu- 
tritional supplements to guard your health 
all the year ‘round. Buy direct from 
VITOMINS #22 and SAVE at these amaz- 
ingly low prices. 


Read the accompanying list of the con- 
tents of VITOMINS #22 and see why 
VITOMINS #22 give exceptional value. No 
wonder we don’t hesitate to offer you a 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of satisfac- 
tion. Fill out and mail the coupon without 


delay. 


with 
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DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
80 Allenwood Road 
Great Neck, New York 
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Yow! and receive free of charge . 


A Psychology 
for Preaching 


By Encar M. Jackson 
(Bookstore Price $3.50) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


T HIS is an important book, and it is difficult to imagine any preacher 
whose sermons would not be improved by the careful reading of it 
On one side is the old tradition of authoritative preaching, says the 
author, and on the other are the new techniques of intimate personal 
counseling, with all the insights that modern psychology has contributed. 
These two central functions of the minister cannot be left “contradictory 
and antithetical,” the author maintains, but rather public worship ia 
general and preaching in particular can be rewardingly guided and em 
riched by the new psychology. 

The major effect of this on the author’s idea of preaching is evident: 
en pee of a sermon is to come to grips with the real problems of 

ple. 

The insights of the new psychology involved in personal counseling 
can add immeasurably to the preacher’s power; and his preaching, using 
the matrix of a worshipping congregation, can gain a penetrating quality 
so closely akin to personal counseling that its effect is much the same 
This is what Dr. Jackson is driving at, and he has written a thoughtful, 
perceptive, well-balanced, and informing book. 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PP-1161 


Please enroll me as a member of Pastoral 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy any 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 
each month you will receive your compli- 


mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- 
Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever you have purchased two 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend 
Book absolutely FREE (usually worth 
$3.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
the regular ones and other benefits, all 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend Books, 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you up to 50% on the cost of 
your books. Take advantage of this op- 
portunity now! 


PsycHotocy Book Cius for one year and 
send me, by return mail, FREE OF 
CHARGE, a copy of A Psychology for 
Preaching. I will receive advance notice of 
each month’s Club Selection, so that I may 
notify you if I do not want it. I am not re 
quired to purchase any minimum number of 
books in any period of time, but if I should 
decide to accept Club Selections, I am to 
receive a free Dividend Book for each two I 
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